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LITERACY AND SOCIAL CHANGE IN UNDERDEVELOPED 
COUNTRIES* 


by Hilda Hertz Goldent 


ABSTRACT 


In this paper some of the implications for social change of a country’s 
educational status as compared with its industrial status are analyzed. 
Although the data show that literacy is an excellent index of a country’s 
socio-economic development, they show further that countries may be 
more or less literate than their industrial development would suggest. The 
countries that are most deviant in this respect were isolated by the use of 
regression equations calculated on data for all of the world’s countries. 
Analysis of other data for the deviant countries suggests some of the factors 
affecting educational vis-a-vis industrial progress. Countries which are 
more advanced educationally than industrially are shown to be making 
faster economic than social progress, and vice versa. 


Literacy affords an excellent index of 
the level of socio-economic develop- 
ment of a country, for behind the de- 
gree of literacy lies the whole institu- 
tional structure of a society. Thus, one 
indication of the differential spread of 
industrialism through the world is the 
sharp contrast in literacy between 
urban-industrial and peasant-agricul- 
tural nations. One way of identifying 
the world’s underdeveloped countries 
is by singling out the highly illiterate 
countries—those, let us say, with more 
than half of their adult population 
illiterate. 

But literacy is more than an index: 
Literacy skills function significantly in 
the economic advance of underdevel- 
oped areas. Though not essential to 
traditional agriculture and its related 
crafts, literacy is required for urban- 
industrial occupations. Hence, liter- 
ate and educated manpower consti- 
tutes a necessary asset in the transition 
from peasant agriculturalism to urban 
industrialism. 


*Read at a joint session of the Rural So- 
ciological Society and the American Soci- 
ological Society, Urbana, IIL, Sept., 1954. 
The author acknowledges her indebtedness 
to Kingsley Davis, under whose direction 
the research presented here was under- 
taken. This article may be identified as 
Publication A-165 of the Bureau of Applied 
Social Research. 

tColumbia University, New York, N. Y. 


This paper will deal first with the 
close association between literacy and 
industrial development, and then with 
the implications for economic growth 
of a country’s being more advanced 
educationally than occupationally, or 
vice versa. 


DEFINITION AND MEASUREMENT 


Educators have long debated the 
question of where, on the continuum of 
educational achievement, to draw the 
line dividing literacy from illiteracy; 
they are still far from a unanimous 
answer. Fortunately, almost any point 
would do for present purposes, since 
all that is needed is an accurate indi- 
cator of educational achievement, not 
a final definition of literacy. The di- 
viding line used here is the one drawn 
by most governments, particularly 
governments of underdeveloped coun- 
tries, for purposes of census enumera- 
tion—the ability to read and write 
one’s name. On this basis literacy 
rates can be readily calculated, and 
these rates correlate highly with other 
indices of educational achievement.* 


1The proportion of the population aged 
10 years and over that is literate correlates 
highly with the proportion of the popula- 
tion aged 5 to 14 years that is enrolled in 
school. The coefficient of correlation, based 
on data for a third of the world’s countries 
including about 42 per cent of the world’s 
total population, is .92. 
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TABLE 1. Ittrreracy DeveLorep AND UNDERDEVELOPED Countries, 1950* 
Percentage of illiterates in the population 
Geographical | aged 10 and over 
division Al 
| countries countries countries 

od 11 1 88 
ll 11 ee 
Middle 48 20 52 


*Developed countries are those with less than 3 per cent of their economically active males in agri- 
cultural pursuits, including hunting, fishing, and forestry; underdeveloped countries are those with 50 per 
cent or more of their economically active males in these pursuits. 


**No country in category. 
*U.B.A., Canada, and Alaska. 


* The U.S.8.R. is a borderline case but bas been classed bere among the developed countries, since to- 
day ites agricultural labor force is probably slightly below 50 per cent. 
*The Central American republics and the Islands of the Caribbean. 


The data have been taken mostly 
from national censuses. Because def- 
initions differ slightly from country to 
country, census data occasionally have 
had to be adjusted to conform to one 
definition and to refer to one date— 
1950.* To achieve world coverage, how- 
ever, other educational statistics have 
been converted into estimates of lit- 
eracy rates whenever census data were 
lacking.’ Even though the estimates 
may be quite rough and the census 
data not strictly comparable, the infor- 
mation is sufficiently accurate to place 
all countries, except borderline cases, 
within broad categories and to provide 


* For an excellent discussion of the cri- 
teria of literacy used in census enumera- 
tion, see UNESCO, Progress of Literacy in 
Various Countries, Monograph on Funda- 
mental Education, No. VI (Paris: UNESCO, 
1953), passim. 

* Whenever statistics are given here for 
the entire world, they are composed, in 
part, of estimates. In some cases these are 
official estimates prepared by the statistical 
offices of the countries concerned; mostly 
they have been calculated by the staff of 
the Population Division of the Bureau of 
Applied Social Research, Columbia Univer- 
sity. 


a basis for exploring the problem in a 
world-wide context. 


THE RELATION OF LITERACY AND 
INDUSTRIALIZATION 


If those countries in which 50 per 
cent or more of the gainfully occupied 
males are engaged in agriculture are 
regarded as underdeveloped,‘ we find, 
as expected, that the underdeveloped 
countries are highly illiterate, with 
the striking exception of those in 
Europe (Table 1). But even the latter 
are far more illiterate than the indus- 
trial nations. Despite exceptions, then, 
Table 1 demonstrates the close asso- 
ciation between the levels of educa- 
tional achievement and of industriali- 
zation. 

The application of correlation analy- 
sis to the data provides both a measure 
of the degree of correspondence of the 
variables and a regression equation 


‘For a rationale of this division, see K. 
Davis, “Population and the Further Spread 
of Industrial Society,” Proceedings of the 
American Philosophical Society, Vol. 95 
(Feb. 13, 1951), p. 8; and K. Davis and H. 
Hertz, The Pattern of World Urbanization 
(New York: Macmillan, forthcoming). 
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through which deviant cases can be 
isolated. Literacy and industrializa- 
tion in 1950 correlate closely: the co- 
efficient of correlation is .87 when in- 
dustrialization is measured by the pro- 
portion of gainfully occupied males in 
nonagricultural pursuits, and .84 when 
measured by per-capita income.’ The 
closeness of these relationships is fur- 
ther substantiated by historical data 
for individual countries. In England 
and Wales, for example, the growth of 
literacy has been closely associated 
with that of industrialism, as is con- 
firmed here by a coefficient of corre- 
lation of .98. 

Establishing the close interrelation 
of the diffusion of literacy and indus- 
trialization invites speculation on why 
it should exist: Literacy is not essen- 
tial in the training for or the practice 
of traditional agriculture and its re- 
lated handicraft occupations. These 
occupations can be learned through 
apprenticeship, by watching an experi- 
enced person, by attempting to imitate 
him by trial and error. The knowledge 
required for such work can be stored 
in a person’s memory; the principles 
can be transmitted verbally as part of 
the apprenticeship process. Since 
neither business documents nor ac- 
counts need be kept, and since the 
work requires no blueprints, reading 
and writing are not essential to every- 
day life. 

When most parents follow these tra- 
ditional occupations, they feel no 
strong incentive to send their children 
to school or to arrange somehow that 
the children acquire literacy skills; 
they view with indifferent skepticism 
the practical benefits to be derived 
from literacy and education. They are 


‘The second coefficient of correlation is 
based on data for only 70 countries, but 
these include more than 85 per cent of the 
woi!d’s population. See Statistical Office of 
the United Nations, National and Per Cap- 
ita Incomes, Seventy Countries: 1949 (New 
York: United Nations, 1950). 
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easily discouraged by lack of funds, by 
long distances from school, by their 
need for their children’s labor.’ There- 
fore, unless local governments or out- 
side agents push a program of formal 
education with unusual vigor or at- 
tempt with great persistence to diffuse 
literacy skills, their prospects of suc- 
cess are slight. 

Besides the agriculturalist’s apathy 
toward formal education and his pov- 
erty, lack of government funds is an 
additional obstacle to the diffusion of 
literacy, since governments of under- 
developed countries cannot provide 
adequate educational facilities even 
when they want to. Many impover- 
ished governments, for example, ex- 
empt rural children from school at- 
tendance because providing school fa- 
cilities for them is too costly.’ 

In peasant-agricultural countries, lit- 
eracy begins to diffuse beyond a few 
traditional occupations (such as the 
scribe’s) and beyond the confines of a 
literate élite when the society is start- 
ing to change in its occupational struc- 
ture. Since urban-industrial occupa- 
tions require reading and writing for 
their acquisition and practice, liter- 
acy appears as a skill that leads 
the individual out of traditional agri- 
culturalism. Education begins to be 
regarded as a passport from the hard 
and primitive life of the subsistence 
farmer to the haven of nonagricul- 
tural employment.* When parents are 
no longer employed in traditional 
agriculture but instead have become 
unskilled industrial laborers, occupa- 


*Cf. United Nations, Department of So- 
cial Affairs, Preliminary Report on the 
World Social Situation (New York: United 
Nations, 1952), pp. 60-98. 

* UNESCO, Basic Facts and Figures (Par- 
is: UNESCO, 1952), pp. 13-17. 

*For an- illuminating discussion of the 
role of education in Africa, see Nuffield 
Foundation and Colonial Office, African Ed- 
ucation: A Study of Educational Policy and 
Practice in Tropical Africa (Oxford: The 
University Press, 1953). 
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tional training of children requires 
time and skills beyond the power of 
parents to provide. Parents thus ac- 
quire incentives to send their children 
to school; they acquire some notion of 
the usefulness of primary education 
and are less likely to demand their 
children’s services at an early age. 
They may view education as a channel 
of mobility from unskilled to skilled 
occupations, from agriculture to in- 
dustry. Furthermore, with increasing 
industrialization governments become 
more able to provide educational facil- 
ities and ‘to enforce school attendance. 
In brief, the growth and diffusion of 
literacy in underdeveloped countries is 
closely tied to the growth and diffusion 
of an urban-industrial civilization. 


LITERACY AS A FACTOR IN SOCIAL CHANGE 


Although all underdeveloped coun- 
tries show a glaring lack of trained 
manpower, some are far more deficient 
in this respect than are others at the 
same stage. The skills of a population 
are, within limits, subject to manipula- 
tion, and a few peasant-agricultural 
countries have diverted an unusually 
large share of their means toward the 
diffusion of literacy, others only a small 
share. As a result, educational prog- 
ress when compared with industrial 
advance may be retarded or advanced. 
Singling out the deviant countries by 
using the regression equations men- 
tioned earlier serves a twofold pur- 
pose: An analysis of the deviant coun- 
tries may indicate the factors that ac- 
count for the differential support cf 
education, and it may also suggest the 
role of educational achievement in fu- 
ture economic development. 

Among the underdeveloped nations, 
the following are noteworthy for their 
deviation: * 


* Those listed are the major countries in 
which the actual rate deviates approxi- 
mately 20 or more percentage points from 


the expected rate. 


More Literate than Industrial 


Bulgaria Panama 
Colombia Philippines 
Costa Rica Poland 
Ecuador Rumania 
Finland Thailand 
Less Literate than Industrial 
Egypt Libya 
India Malaya 
Indonesia Nepal 

Iran Union of South 
Iraq Africa 


The information available about 
these countries suggests that two kinds 
of factors largely account for the re- 
tardation or advance of educational 
vis-a-vis industrial development. The 
first set of factors are those determin- 
ing the relative claim that a nation’s 
goals, such as mass literacy or the sup- 
port of religion or an army, have upon 
a nation’s wealth; second, there are 
those determining the cost of achieving 
widespread literacy and education, 
such as linguistic diversity or the eso- 
teric nature of the literary language. 

In a few countries the literate and 
educated class has been particularly 
narrow in its interests and pursuits; its 
learning has been oriented away from 
the everyday life of the community 
and toward traditionalism, abstruse re- 
ligious scholarship, and magic. Con- 
versely, in a few nations the literate 
élite has conceived of education as a 
means to increased national strength or 
national independence; the intelligent- 
sia have taken an interest in scientific 
and technological knowledge, and their 
scholarship has received the stimulus 
of daily necessity and economic need. 
In Bulgaria prior to independence, for 
example, wealthy persons conceived it 
their duty to open and to maintain 
schools despite the opposition of the 
Turkish state; the élite of the Arab 
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areas of the Ottoman Empire showed 
no such interest.’® 

One result of a great emphasis on 
traditionalism by a small literate class 
in a generally illiterate population is 
the tendency of the written language 
to diverge from the spoken vernacular. 
This process may go so far that the 
written language becomes meaning- 
less to the masses. If the educated 
class extols the virtues of the “classi- 
cal” language instead of working to- 
ward reducing the vernacular to writ- 
ing and toward simplifying the script, 
there is no chance for widespread dif- 
fusion of literacy.” 

In addition, the great diversity of 
languages and scripts in some of the 
world’s underdeveloped nations com- 
pounds the cost of achieving wide- 
spread literacy. Africa south of the 
Sahara is “a vast mosaic of vernacular 
languages, spoken by groups ranging 
in size from a few hundreds to several 
millions of persons,” and this is one of 
the major difficulties encountered in 
the diffusion of literacy.” Further- 
more, the controversy over the me- 
dium of instruction, so endemic to the 
efforts to diffuse literacy and educa- 
tion, is an ample tribute to the magni- 
tude of the problem of linguistic diver- 
sity. 

In brief, the diffusion of literacy and 
education in a country beyond the 
comparable point cs economic develop- 
ment, or the retardation behind that 
point, derives from the factors just 
mentioned—and perhaps others. Next 
comes the question of the significance 


1° William F. Russell, Schools in Bulgaria 
(New York: Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1924), pp. 7-11; Alfred Bonné, 
State and Economics in the Middle East 
(London: Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner, 
1948), pp. 46-48. 

11 Frank C. Laubach, The Silent Million 
Speak (New York: Friendship Press, 1943), 
p. 92. 

12 United Nations Department of Social 
Affairs, op. cit., pp. 76-78. 


of such retardation or advance for fu- 
ture economic development. 

The modernization of peasant-agri- 
cultural countries is usually conceived 
of as a moving equilibrium in which 
no one element can be for very long 
out of line with the others, because 
they are functionally interdependent. 
On this basis we would expect that 
countries in which educational retar- 
dation is considerable and has lasted 
for some time would now be making 
relatively greater headway education- 
ally than economically. Conversely, 
countries in which the advance is con- 
siderable and has lasted for some time 
should now be making relatively 
greater progress economically than 
educationally. Despite the paucity of 
information, it can be shown that this 
is true for many countries. 


Since about 1900, India has exhibited 
faster educational than economic prog- 
ress. It has slowly narrowed the gap 
created by the more rapid economic 
development of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, although in 1951 the difference 
had not yet disappeared (Table 2)." 
Again, in nineteenth-century Egypt, 
economic development, though spas- 
modic, took place faster than educa- 
tional change.’* During the first three 
decades of this century, both industrial 
and educational advances were slight. 
Since about 1930, educational progress 
has been faster than economic develop- 
ment, despite the fact that during the 
period of World War II economic 
change was rapid. Egypt seems to have 
entered the phase in which for some 
time educational advance will remain 
faster than economic development. The 
examples of Egypt and India suggest 
that in countries like them educational 
progress is likely to accelerate. 


Kingsley Davis, “Social and Demo- 
graphic Aspects of Economic Development 
in India,” to be published soon as part of a 
symposium sponsored by the Social Science 
Research Council. 

%* Bonné, op. cit., p. 238. 
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TABLE 2. AcTuat anp Expectep Dec.ine 
tn ILLITERACY IN SELECTED COUNTRIES 


Percentage of illiterates | Difference 
Country in the population (Actual 
e end aged 10 and over percentage 
year — minus 
Actual Ex pected! ex pected) 
India: 
sdes 93 64 29 
ee 92 65 27 
Sarre 91 64 27 
85 67 18 
eo 80 61 19 
Egypt: 
93 67 26 
RT 91 62 29 
ee 86 56 30 
ae 85 61 24 
°75 51 24 
U.S.S.R. 
1926...... 49 80 —3l 
19 39 —20 
Brazil: 
57 61 —4 
52 52 0 
U.S.A. 
20 37 —17 
7 5 2 


*By means of the regression equation, the ex 
pected percentages were calculated from the per 
centages of economically active males engaged in 
agricultural pursuits in each country (see text). 

* Data on India’s agricultural labor force have 
been taken from Kingsley Davis, “Social and Dem 
ographic Aspects of Economic Development in In 
dia,” to be published soon as part of a symposium 
sponsored by the Social Science Research Council. 

* Batimate. 


Among the underdeveloped coun- 
tries that are more literate.than indus- 
trial, there are none for which we have 
as adequate information as we have for 
India and Egypt. Nevertheless, the 
scanty information that is available 
corroborates the contention. For ex- 
ample, Brazil, which in 1950 had a level 
of literacy commensurate with its level 
of industrialization, achieved this con- 
dition after a decade of considerably 
more rapid economic than educational 
progress. Similarly, Puerto Rico’s rap- 
id economic expansion began when ed- 
ucational advance had caught up with 
economic development. Today, Puerto 
Rico is more literate than industrial— 


its actual illiteracy rate is 24 per cent, 
whereas the expected rate is 32 per 
cent—and it is also making rapid 2co- 
nomic progress. Unfortunately, there 
is little information available on the 
Balkan countries; but what there is 
suggests that they are repeating the 
pattern characteristic of the U.S.S.R. 
between 1926 and 1939 and of the 
U.S.A. between 1870 and 1910 (Table 
2). 

The differential rates of economic 
advance for the educationally retarded 
and the educationally advanced coun- 
tries point to the importance of the 
dissemination of literacy and educa- 
tion in the transformation of peasant- 
agricultural nations into urban-indus- 
trial nations. In the “bootstrap” cper- 
ation in which all underdeveloped 
countries are engaged, training the 
population for urban-industrial occu- 
pations is crucial to the achievement 
of higher levels of industrialization. 
Clearly the countries that today are 
ahea‘ educationally will find it easier 
to achieve this goal than those that 
are behind. The latter countries will 
find their lack of literate and trained 
manpower a major obstacle to rapid 
industrialization. Paradoxically, they 
will need to spend a great share of 
their wealth, even though they have 
almost none, for the long-neglected 
goal of mass education before they can 
aspire to become modern industrial 
states. 


CONCLUSION 


The purpose of this paper has been 
to show not only that literacy is an 
index of socio-economic development 
but also that it functions significantly 
in the transformation of underdevel- 
oped countries into modern urban-in- 
dustrial nations. Because literacy and 
education stand in a mutually depend- 
ent relationship with other aspects of 
modernization, the underdeveloped 
countries’ low levels of literacy indi- 
cate the long road that they still have 
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to travel to reach their goals, whether 
these be high standards of living, high 
per-capita productivity, or national 
power. 

To reach these goals, underdeveloped 
countries must choose where to apply 
most efficiently their limited means 
and resources. Caught unequipped in 
a world-wide competition for national 
power and economic strength, the gov- 
ernments of underdeveloped countries 
must perforce ponder the interdepend- 
ence of the elements in the process 
of modernization. As we have seen, 


advances in education beyond the point 
of industrial progress constitute an ad- 
vantage in this transformation. In 
choosing among conflicting demands, 
the governments of underdeveloped 
countries need to evaluate their pres- 
ent status in a world context along each 
of the modernization dimensions. If 
the analysis is accurate, countries be- 
hind educationally will gain the most 
by a judicious application of resources 
to education; those that are ahead edu- 
cationally can afford to concentrate 
their efforts on economic advance. 


THE SACRED COW IN INDIA* 


by Prodipto Royt 


ABSTRACT 


This paper describes the differential attitudes toward the cow in India 
and the religious and political factors that entered into the historical devel- 
opment of the “sacred cow” concept. 


Among other factors influencing the 


attitudes toward cattle in India today, (1) politics, (2) religion, (3) educa- 
tion, (4) residence, and (5) occupation are discussed. 
It is concluded that large segments of the population do not regard the 


cow as sacred, and others are indifferent. 


Increased technical education and 


other developments in India may contribute to decreasing the sacred atti- 


tude toward cattle. 


The national government of India 
and several agencies of the United 
States are attempting to introduce 
technical assistance programs that will 
improve the agriculture of India. These 
programs involve a change in behavior 
patterns as well as a reallocation of 
economic resources. Existing cultural 
barriers to scientific farming must be 
understood in order to be overcome 
effectively. 

One such barrier is the “sacred cow,” 
a trait of the Indian culture which in- 
fluences the behavior of the majority 
of the farm and nonfarm people. The 
“sacred cow” has been publicized all 
over the world, sometimes favorably 
but usually derogatively. Writers, 
East and West, have colored their ac- 
counts with their prejudices. This sub- 
tle point of prejudgment cannot be 
overemphasized, because it is the 
premises from which these streams of 
prejudice proceed that are being ques- 
tioned. It should not be assumed that 
all the people of India possess a sacred 


*The data for this paper were taken from 
the author’s study, “A Socio-Economic 
Analysis of the Problem of Cattle in India” 
(M.S. thesis, The Pennsylvania State Uni- 
versity, University Park, 1954). The author 
is particularly indebted to Emory J. Brown 
and J. C. Frey, both of the Department of 
Agricultural Economics and Rural Sociolo- 
gy, and to A. W. Green, of the Department 
of Sociology, for advice and for editing. 

+The Pennsylvania State University, Uni- 
versity Park, Pa. 


attitude toward cattle; rather, there 
are varying shades of deviation from 
this ascribed norm. 

Two questions are asked by many 
people in the United States and India: 
Is the sacred cow on its way out? How 
is the acceptance of rational animal- 
husbandry practices affected by the 
sacred cow ideology? No final answer 
to either question can now be made; 
however, certain dominant trends can 
be stated. 


THEOKETICAL FRAMEWORK 


India is viewed here as the culture 
area of the “sacred cow.” Not only are 
there unique folkways, mores, and in- 
stitutions concerning cattle, but also 
the national constitution commits the 
state to “take steps for preserving and 
improving the breeds, and prohibiting 
the slaughter, of cows and calves and 
other milch and draught cattle.”* But 
any country the size of India possesses 
groups with different sets of values. 
Within this culture area there does 
not exist a single, homogeneous set 
of values; instead there is a grada- 
tion from a completely sacred to 
a completely secular attitude toward 


1 Constitution of India (New Delhi: Gov- 
ernment of India Press, 1949), Article 48, 
p. 21. This section of the Constitution is a 
directive policy and was adopted after 
much debate in the Constituent Assembly. 
Each state is autonomous and at liberty to 
determine how this policy is interpreted by 
its own legislative assemblies. 
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cattle. Religion, occupation, educa- 
tion, and economic level all affect this 
attitude. Hence, although the entire 
political area of India is committed to 
the “sacred cow” policy, there are sev- 
eral militant and fairly articulate dis- 
senting groups. Perhaps more impor- 
tant, large segments of the population 
remain sheerly indifferent. 

The attitude toward cattle may be 
regarded as a continuum —with the 
purely secular, rational, and utilitarian 
at one end and the sacred, irrational, 
and uneconomic at the other. Certain 
sociological characteristics differentiate 
the population into groups that hold 
different attitudes with regard to the 
cow. In the analysis of these charac- 
teristics, the sacred-secular continuum 
will be applied—implicitly, if not ex- 
plicitly. 

The inviolability of the cow is here 
viewed as a crystallized mos that 
emerged at some juncture in history 
and affects the culture complex that 
surrounds cattle today. A brief de- 
scription of the historical background 
may raise the “veil of mystery” from 
its origins. It is not often that an ex- 
isting practice can be traced, in the 
written records of a country, to such 
remote forebears. In this paper the 
philosophy, social behavior, economic 
organization, and religious beliefs that 
existed before the cow was sacred are 
briefly presented, to show how these 
contributed to the formation of a mos 
for a certain section of society. The 
effect of this mos on certain patterns 
of social, political, and economic be- 
havior is then presented to depict the 
existing situation. 

Three principal hypotheses guide the 
paper: (1) The cow became “sacred” 
as a result of certain politico-religious 
movements; (2) attitudes and behavior 
toward cattle are differentially distrib- 
uted among religious, educational, and 
occupational groups; (3) the constitu- 
tional provisions enforcing the mos 
will have economic effects upon all 


groups, some of which do not accept 
the mos. 


HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 


The attitude toward cattle in India 
is centered around the philosophy of 
ahimsa. The word ahimsa is nbt trans- 
lated because it possesses the core of 
meaning that pervades the entire atti- 
tude toward cattle. Literally, it means 
the renunciation of the will to kill or 
to damage.* Gandhi equated ahimsa 
with nonviolence, which he said is the 
abstention from causing pain to any 
creature either in mind or in body.’ 
Compassionate inactivity seems to 
characterize the pious Hindu’s attitude 
toward cows. 

The philosophy of ahimsa appears in 
the most ancient Vedic teachings, dat- 
ed before 2000 B.c., and in the Upani- 
shads, the epics, and the puranas.‘ 
Although the philosophy was generally 
upheld as a virtue, these same sacred 
books give evidence that animals were 
slaughtered for meat, that animal sac- 
rifice was practiced, and that hunting 
was in vogue. There is no dearth of 
allusions to killing and eating cows.’ 
In a Buddhist work, the purveyor of 
beef was a familar figure who dis- 
played his wares at the highway cross- 
ings.’ Evidence of the killing of cows 
continues in the records through the 
Puranic (sic Pouranic) Age and up to 
the end of the first millenium; there 
were occasions when the Hindus, in 


2 Albert Schweitzer, Indian Thought and 
Its Development (trans. by Mrs. C. E. B. 
Russell; New York: Henry Holt, 1936), p. 
79. 

*D. S. Sharma, The Gandhi Sutras (New 
York: Devin Adair, 1949), p. 38. 

*M. Winternitz, Concise Dictionary of 
Eastern Religion (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 
1910), pp. 30-31. 

°A. N. Bose, Social and Rural Economy 
of Northern India, Vol. 1 (Ph.D. disserta- 
tion; Calcutta: Calcutta Univ. Press, 1942), 
pp. 71-76. 

*Beef carcasses are sold today in non- 
Hindu localities, but never publicly dis- 
played where Hindus can see them, 
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opposing the Jains’ strict observance of 
ahimsa, argued the necessity for kill- 
ing, with great force and cogency.’ 

The development of the prohibition 
against killing animals has been attrib- 
uted to Jainism. The Jain religion was 
founded in the sixth century B.c. It 
prohibited the killing of any living 
creature, and gave ethical significance 
to world and life negation in order to 
avoid reincarnation. Somewhat in con- 
trast to Mahavira’s Jain philosophy is 
that of his great contemporary, Bud- 
dha. Buddha stressed that man should 
meet all living creatures with a feeling 
of kindness and compassion, and 
preached sirongly against the wanton 
slaughter of useful animals and against 
animal sacrifice. The wide adoption of 
Buddhism in India curtailed the sacri- 
fice and slaughter of cows, but the cow 
was never regarded as inviolable in 
Buddhist India (circa 300 B.c.-a.p. 1000). 

About this time two other move- 
ments of political and religious conse- 
quence began in India: First came the 
Moslem invaders from the northwest, 
who brought with them a new political 
regime and who imposed their religion. 
Second, Brahmanical Hinduism was at- 
tempting to stage a comeback at this 
time. In order to restore its control 
more completely, Hinduism adopted 
certain rigid dogmas. The very rigid 
caste system was one; the sacredness 
and the inviolability of the cow was an- 
other. The spreading of these doctrines 
and their acceptance over the whole of 
India probably took a long period of 
time. The best evidence indicates that 
the mos of ahimsa, which made the 
cow (and only the cow) inviolable, 
crystallized somewhere between 
800 and 1200. 

Thus, the mos prohibiting cow-kill- 
ing seems to be part of a “core” of rigid 
cultural traits around which Hindus 
rallied against the political and reli- 


tJ. C. Banerjea, “Social Life in the Pour- 
anic Age,” Hindustan Times, Vol. 38, No. 


227 (July, 1918), p. 34. 


gious influence of the Moslem invaders 
and the dominance of liberal Buddhism 
in India. 


FACTORS AFFECTING THE PRESENT 
SITUATION 


Political Factors.—The cattle problem 
cannot be understood without a con- 
sideration of the legal and traditional 
power distribution in India. Political 
organization is bureaucratically strati- 
fied; decision-making is exercised in a 
small segment. The government of In- 
dia has influence in nearly all areas of 
social life, including practices regard- 
ing cattle. 

Each class jealousy guards its rights 
and privileges. Each stratum has a 
certain value orientation which differs 
from the one below and the one above. 
Elected personnel tend to be signifi- 
cantly different izom the constituency 
they represent. The representatives are 
generally college graduates," whereas 
the people they represent are about 83 
per cent illiterate. The representa- 
tives probably earn over 10,000 rupees 
annually, while the per-capita income 
in India is about 50 rupees ($10.00) a 
year.’ Religiously, the distribution of 
elected personnel is heavily weighted 
toward the upper-caste Hindus, with a 
certain number of seats being reserved 
for “minorities.” The representatives 
are predominantly urban (many have 
resided in metropolitan cities all over 
the world), whereas India is 82.7 per 
cent rural. Occupationally the repre- 
sentatives are predominantly profes- 
sionals, whereas 70 per cent of the 
population is estimated to be engaged 
in agriculture. Finally, the represen- 
tatives belong to the top strata of a 
government bureaucracy that the vil- 


* Indian Gazette (New Delhi: Manager of 
Publications, published annually). Such in- 
formation as the education, income, and 
caste of the officials can be gleaned from 
data provided here. 

* Kingsley Davis, The Population of India 
and Pakistan (Princeton, N. J.: Princeton 
Univ. Press, 1951), p. 206. 
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lagers cannot quite comprehend, and 
to which they do not belong. On every 
sociological count the representative 
differs widely from his constituency. 

These differentials are of extreme 
significance in a caste-ridden society 
like India, where any one of these hier- 
archies divides society into mutually 
exclusive social groups, each with its 
own value system. These strata live in 
worlds unto themselves. A person from 
the top stratum of each of these hier- 
archies may have values so far re- 
moved from those of people in the bot- 
tom stratum that he could in no way 
be said to “represent” the attitudes or 
opinions of the latter group. How, 
then, can governmental leaders faith- 
fully represent the attitudes of the 
people with regard to the cattle prob- 
lem? 

In adopting the 48th Article of the 
Constitution, apparently the select 
group of persons who made up the 
Constituent Assembly felt that it was 
in the best interests of the people to 
protect the “sacred cow.” Whether this 
bill was a faithful representation of the 
sentiments of the people is open to 
question. In addition to the article 
protecting cattle, the government, 
through the Five-Year Plan, initiated 
a Gosadan Scheme which provides a 
sort of sylvan home where old and in- 
firm cattle may die in peace. These 
plans are partly the political pay-off 
that the government was obliged to 
make, because the Congress party used 
anti-cow killing as a political rallying 
point in its campaigns. 


Religious Factors.—India is not total- 
ly Hindu, with a single set of values. 
On the contrary, it includes members 
of almost every living religion; and for 
centuries these have vied with each 
other for dominance. In 1941, prior to 
division, India was about 70 per cent 
Hindu; since the excision of Pakistan, 
the proportion is about 85 per cent. 


Not all Hindus strictly uphold the in- 
violability of the cow, either in prin- 
ciple or in practice. A study of the 
attitudes toward the cow in the vari- 
ous castes would probably show that 
the upper castes adhere more strictly 
to the sacred view and the lower castes 
and the outcastes hold a more secular 
view. Outcaste persons probably dif- 
fer significantly from the rest of the 
Hindus; since some of them make their 
living butchering and skinning dead 
cattle, they generally have no com- 
punctions about eating beef. The out- 
caste population is difficult to estimate, 
because of the variation of definition; 
estimates range from 55 million to 
about 80 million." 

Among the non-Hindus — Moslems, 
tribal people, Christians, Sikhs, Jains, 
Buddhists, Parsis, and Jews—the Jains 
are the only ones who regard the cow 
as inviolable. Owing to Hindu pressure 
or Hindu association, many persons of 
the other groups do not eat beef or kill 
cows; however, they would not object 
to someone else doing so, nor would 
they support the cattle-protection laws. 
The general attitude of the non-Hindu 
groups is very near the secular end of 
the continuum. 

The Moslems have most violently op- 
posed the “sacred cow.” Historically, 
the dogma making the cow inviolable 
was created partly to oppose the Mos- 
lem invaders; it was a political rallying 
point around which Hindu sentiment 
was roused. More recently, the sacred 
cow was one of the factors associated 
with the division of India. The anti- 
cow-killing movement, started by the 
Congress Party leader Tilak, caused a 
great deal of bloodshed and communal 
estrangement. In a study of Hindu- 
Moslem (alternate spelling: Muslim) 
riots, Lambert states that anti-cow- 
killing is one of the central cores 
around which lagging Hindu sentiment 


1° Ibid., p. 167. 
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can be aroused against the Moslems." 
There are in India today a minority of 
about 35 million Moslems. 

The tribal people are a little difficult 
to apportion with respect to religious 
affiliation. There were about 25 mil- 
lion people of that origin in 1941,” of 
whom about 9 million were classified 
as animists. More than 60 per cent of 
the total tribal group are classified as 
Hindu by Davis. The rest are Moslem, 
Christian, or Buddhist. The non- 
Hindu tribal people are likely to be 
fairly secular in their views regarding 
cattle. The position in the caste hier- 
archy that the Hindu tribal people oc- 
cupy is rather low, and they probably 
have attitudes nearer the secular end 
of the continuum. In general, the ma- 
jority of the tribal people do not sup- 
port the inviolability of the cow. 

There are more than eight million 
Christians, who do not regard the cow 
as sacred. There are also six or seven 
million Sikhs who are permitted to eat 
any meat that is properly slaughtered; 
because of their close association with 
the Moslems, the Sikhs possess a fairly 
utilitarian attitude toward cattle. The 
Jews, Parsis, and Buddhists have no 
sacred feelings for cattle, but these 
groups are relatively small in India. 
Last, but not least, are the one and one- 
half million Jains, who most actively 
support the doctrine of ahimsa today. 
It is the Jains who run the 3,000 
goshalas and pinjrapoles (the homes 
for the aged or straying cattle) and 
provide leadership for the Go Seva 
Sangh (the Society for Service to 
Cows). 

In short, from the religious view- 
point, it is evident that India is not one 
happy Hindu family worshipping a 
cow each morning and practicing non- 
violence. A great deal of objective re- 


‘Richard Lambert, “Hindu-Muslim Ri- 
ots” (unpublished Ph.D. dissertation, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, 1951), 
pp. 121-122. 

1 Davis, op. cit., p. 189. 


search will have to be done to estimate 
what proportion of the Hindus support 
the mos protecting the life of cows in 
India. It is here suggested that about 
60 million outcaste Hindus, 35 million 
Moslems, 15 million tribal people, 8 
million Christians, 6 million Sikhs, and 
half a million of other religious affilia- 
tions—a total of about 125 million peo- 
ple—do not hold the life of the cow as 
inviolable. And among the caste Hin- 
dus it is not justifiable to assume that 
all would support the law protecting 
cattle. 


Education as a Factor.—It seems to 
be true that as formal and technical 
education increases, the sacred attitude 
toward cattle diminishes. Thorough 
research to support this hypothesis is 
lacking; it is based on the author’s as- 
sociation with persons of various edu- 
cational levels in India. The fact that 
the Constituent Assembly, whose mem- 
bers probably average over four years 
of college, passed a bill protecting cat- 
tle seems to refute this hypothesis. But 
this fact can be explained otherwise. 

Most college education in India is in 
the liberal arts and physical sciences. 
There are very few professional and 
technical colleges. It is in the agri- 
cultural colleges, where education con- 
cerning cattle is part of the curriculum, 
that significant differences in attitudes 
toward cattle will be found. Agri- 
cultural and animal husbandry re- 
search organizations manifest a still 
more secular, utilitarian attitude to- 
ward cows, as exhibited in their pub- 
lications. These research organizations 
are in a peculiar position of power in 
the governmental structure. They ad- 
vise the popularly elected ministers 
and their committees as to what 
courses are most advisable under cer- 
tain conditions. When matters such 
as this are dealt with in the executive 
bodies and not discussed in the legis- 
lative bodies, decisions are surprising- 
ly free from any sentimental hias. 
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Residence as a Factor.—Rural people, 
because of their economic association 
with cattle, are less likely than urban 
people to support a sacred uneconomic 
mos—if the rural and urban people are 
of similar education and religion. The 
mos of ahimsa, when divorced from its 
political expediency, is a product of an 
abstract philosophy designed to attain 
some transcendental end, and, there- 
fore, has very little meaning to the 
illiterate villager. The rural people do 
not eat so much beef, largely because 
of the higher proportion of non-Hin- 
dus in cities; but when their cattle are 
old they are not averse to selling them 
to Moslem butchers, who take the cat- 
tle to the cities to be slaughtered. 
These rural people do not arrive at 
any religious taboo by reason; tradi- 
tion taught them not to eat beef, but 
tradition has also taught them to sell 
old cattle to Moslem butchers. At 
various auspicious places and times, gi- 
gantic cattle fairs are conducted each 
year at which cattle are traded for 
this purpose. 

If a law protecting cattle prevents 
the sale of cattle to butchers, the rural 
people may be opposed to the law. The 
law may affect the villager economi- 
cally in two ways: It may prevent him 
from obtaining money from his old ox 
to buy another, and it may force him 
to feed unnecessarily an additional ox 
on very meager resources. The Live- 
stock Census indicates that India main- 
tains 5,500,000 useless cattle, but also 
states that 6,600,000 cattle are sold for 
slaughter every year." These gross 
figures indicate that more old and use- 
less cattle are sold for slaughter in 
India than are protected in accordance 
with the mos of ahimsa. 

The urban people of the country are 
oriented differently and manifest be- 
havior at both ends of the continuum. 
On the one hand, urban people eat 


18 Livestock Census of India (New Delhi: 
Manager of Publications, 1946). 


more beef and organize the collecting 
centers for the hides and skins—two 
practices despised by the Hindus. On 
the other hand, they set up homes for 
aged or straying cattle (goshalas and 
pinjrapoles) outside most of the urban 
centers. It is estimated that there are 
in India about 3,000 organizations for 
this purpose, with an annual budget of 
about 60 million rupees.'* The urban 
population is far more heterogeneous; 
the higher beef consumption is due to 
a higher urban concentration of Mos- 
lems and Christians, and the goshalas 
and pinjrapoles are primarily organ- 
ized by the Jains, who by virtue of 
their occupation as traders are situated 
in cities. Thus, in none of these char- 
acteristic activities, supporting or op- 
posing the mos, do the Hindus actively 
participate. 


Occupational Factors. — The religion 
of the Hindus has been closely asso- 
ciated with occupation in the past. 
Most of the castes originally were oc- 
cupational guilds. Today, although the 
caste name does not always indicate a 
man’s occupation, there is still a fair 
amount of correlation. And even if 
half of a caste follows its occupational 
enterprise, the value orientations of 
the whole caste, because of endoga- 
mous restrictions, will be affected by 
this occupation. 

Oxen are the predominant unit of 
power in the agricuitural industry. 
Prior to division, India had 214 million 
cattle which were used occupationally 
in four different ways —draught for 
agriculturists, milk for the gwalas, 
meat for the Moslem butchers, and 
hides for the chamars. There are two 
other by-products of cattle — manure 
and bones — which are monetarily of 
more importance than hides, but which 
will not be discussed further because 


1* Estimates made by the author on data 
from the Marketing of Milk in India (New 
Delhi: Manager cf Publications, 1946), p. 6, 
and an article by Harbans Singh, Indian 
Farming, Vol. 10 (1949), p. 481. 
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they are outside the purview of this 
paper. 

The agriculturists of India are as- 
sociated with cattle because of their 
tillage, harvesting, and marketing op- 
erations. The oxen are used for all 
these operations. The approximately 
400 million rural people own about 71 
million oxen. Assuming five persons 
per family, there are little more than 
a pair of oxen for each two families. 
The effect of this deficit is a certain 
amount of cooperation and a demand 
for more oxen. The latter demand is 
curbed mainly by limitations of graz- 
ing land. The cattle eat the straw 
from grain crops and the product of 12 
million acres of fodder crops; 250 mil- 
lion acres of forest, fallow, and culti- 
vable waste land are used for pasture. 
From these resources it is estimated 
that India can support no more than 
60 to 70 per cent of its present cattle 
numbers. Not surprisingly, then, In- 
dian cattle are somewhat undernour- 
ished, as any visitor to India will tes- 
tify. Whatever the agriculturist’s re- 
ligious values are in relation to cattle, 
economically he is under considerable 
strain. Therefore he may object to a 
law requiring the maintenance of a 
useless ox which traditionally he 
would sell to the butcher. 

The milk industry is associated with 
a subcaste of the Hindus, the gwalas. 
They are one of the lower castes, and 
they provide the labor force for the 
second-largest milk industry in the 
world. (India is second only to the 
United States in volume of milk pro- 
duced, but this ranking is a rather du- 
bious honor because the average cow 
gives only 400-odd pounds of milk per 
lactation period.) The milk industry 
in India is still in a rather primitive 
state; one or two cows are owned by 
individual gwalas who peddle milk by 
taking the cows from door to door and 
milking them on the spot. Another 
factor is that water buffalos are indi- 
vidually better milk producers, and 


produce more of India’s total milk sup- 
ply than cows. Buffalos, however, are 
not protected under the mos of ahimsa. 
Hence, the “sacred cow” is competing 
against a nonsacred, more efficient ani- 
mal in the milk industry. The gwalas 
are concerned primarily with making 
a living by selling milk. Attempts to 
save the cow at the expense of the 
buffalo have not been very successful. 
In addition, there have been drives 
against the sale of both good dairy 
cows and buffalos to butchers as soon 
as they become dry, indicating that the 
milk industry operates on a very nar- 
row margin. In general, the gwalas’ 
attitude toward cattle is rational and 
economic; in spite of being caste Hin- 
dus, under economic stringency gwalas 
will sell cows—even good dairy cows— 
to the butcher. 

The meat industry would be vitally 
affected if the 48th Article of the Con- 
stitution were enforced in all the states 
—only 7 of the 28 states have banned 
cattle slaughter, up to now. The butch- 
ers, who are mostly Moslems, are vio- 
lently opposed to the mos of ahimsa, 
and likewise opposed to any law sup- 
porting it. An estimated 6,600,000 head 
of cattle, having an estimated value of 
155 million rupees, are slaughtered ev- 
ery year. Since most of these are old 
and useless cattle, they would, if per- 
mitted to survive, more than double 
the uneconomic category of animals, 
now estimated to number about 
5,500,000. A large proportion of the 
butchers would be deprived of their 
work. There would be very few other 
occupations open in a Hindu society to 
people who professionally practice 
cow-killing. 

The tanning of hides and skins is 
mainly restricted to a Hindu subcaste 
that developed out of an occupational 
guild, the chamars. A few Moslems 
and a few Christians are associated 
with the industry, but the vast ma- 
jority of the labor force employed in 
this industry are chamars. The leather 
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industry of India is the largest in the 
world, by virtue of India’s cattle popu- 
lation. The one unique factor of the 
Indian leather industry is that about 75 
per cent of the hides are taken from 
fallen animals. The chamar does not 
consider the cow sacred and stands to 
lose 25 per cent of his trade if cattle 
slaughter is abrogated. 

In general, then, those who are occu- 
pationally concerned with cattle seem 
to have a utilitarian value orientation 
toward cows. Some support the mos 
of ahimsa to the extent that they will 
not personally kill or eat cows. Under 
economic pressure, however, they are 
likely to compromise their principles 
and sell to butchers who slaughter 
cows, thereby tacitly supporting the 
practice for other people. Selling aged 
cows to butchers has over the centuries 
become an accepted practice, alongside 
the mos that a Hindu must not kill 
cattle. Thus, for these occupational 
groups, underlying their religious val- 
ues is a basic economic value system. 


CONCLUSION 


The evidence seems to indicat? that, 
since its inception, the “sacred cow” 
concept has been used as a political 
rallying point around which Hindu 
sentiment has been aroused. The re- 
cent riots and the division of India 
show that the “sacred cow” symbol is 
still used politically. The appeal to 


protect the cow applies only to a seg- 
ment of the Hindu population. There 
is a sizable minority of outcaste Hin- 
dus, Moslems, tribal people, Christians, 
Sikhs, and Buddhists (about 125 mil- 
lion) to whom the appeal has little 
meaning. In addition, perhaps most 
Hindus do not disapprove of the prac- 
tice of cow-killing for other people. In 
view of these large groups opposed or 
indifferent to the “sacred cow,” the 
government act protecting cattle seems 
to be somewhat in conflict with the 
public interest. 

The occupational groups with vested 
interests in cattle are likely to be most 
vitally affected by the law. The meat 
industry will be seriously curtailed, 
which will create an unemployment 
problem. The leather industry will be 
substantially reduced. The increased 
numbers of cattle will put an addition- 
al load on the already overburdened 
agrarian resources, which at present 
can support only two-thirds of the cat- 
tle; and this will contribute to the de- 
terioration of both land and cattle. 

Since India is undergoing rapid so- 
cial change, empirical research studies 
are needed to measure the attitudes of 
various sociological groups toward the 
“sacred cow.” These findings would be 
valuable in predicting which groups 
would be more likely to facilitate or 
retard the acceptance of rational scien- 
tific animal husbandry practices. 
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THE AGRICULTURAL SYSTEMS OF CEYLON 
by Bryce Ryant 


ABSTRACT 


Ceylon manifests two distinct agricultural systems. Village cultivation 
is generally practiced by nucleser families, at a low level of technical effi- 
ciency. This is in sharp contrast with the plantations, which are efficiently 


operated business enterprises utilizing a resident wage-labor force. 


It is 


with reference to the village sector of rural economy that Ceylon may be 
termed “underdeveloped” agriculturally. With limited industrial resources, 
the future economic development of the island will rest mainly upon the 
extension of a modified village system in the sparsely settled jungle areas, 
and the application of more efficient techniques and organizational forms 
within the framework of peasant agriculture. 


Cultivation of the soil is literally the 
foundation of Ceylon’s economic life. 
More than half of the population gain- 
fully employed are in agriculture;' on- 
ly about a tenth are in industry. Of 
those not agriculturally employed, 
two-fifths are in commerce, largely in 
the service of agriculture. Probably 
more than four-fifths of the island’s 
people are rural and, if not engaged in 
active cultivation, live in environments 
dominated by agriculture. When we 
consider economic development in Cey- 
lon, it is unrealistic to think of major 
modifications in this way of life. Cey- 
lon is fortunate in agricultural re- 


tWayne University, Detroit, Mich. 
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sources but is weak in industrial re- 
sources except as they arise directly 
from cultivation. Industrial programs 
may enhance Ceylon’s development, 
but for many years to come the major 
pathways of change will lie in agricul- 
tural enterprises. 

To speak of Ceylon as an underde- 
veloped country agriculturally is not 
strictly accurate. Ceylon possesses two 
utterly different systems of agriculture. 
One of these is very highly developed 
indeed. The other is a mixture of what 
Smith has described as the systems of 
hoe culture and of rudimentary plough 
culture.* Although wide variations ex- 
ist in the practice of each of these 
broad systems, they themselves are 
poles apart in every aspect of husband- 
ry and economy. The world of the 
plantation is apart from the world of 
the village—the one a system of high 
efficiency and limited potential devel- 
opment, the other a grossly inefficient, 
almost primitive, system with immense 
scope for improvement and expansion. 

Ceylon’s total land area is something 
over sixteen million acres, of which 
6.75 million acres are suitable for agri- 
culture. Of potential agricultural land, 
about half is under cultivation. About 
three-fifths of the cultivated land is in 
the three major “estate crops”—tea, 


2T. Lynn Smith, Tie Sociology of Rural 
Life (New York: Harper & Bros., 1953), 
chap. 14. 
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rubber, and coconuts. Of these, only 
coconuts are commonly grown in small 
holdings. Four-fifths of the tea and 
over half of the rubber plantings are 
under plantation-type operation. To 
these three crops, and to their efficient 
production, goes the credit for Ceylon’s 
high general level of living as meas- 
ured by Asian standards. Tea and rub- 
ber are almost exclusively grown for 
export, while about half of the coco- 
nut crop is consumed domestically. 
The three products together account 
for more than 90 per cent of the 
island’s export trade, and hence are 
the providers of the international ex- 
change credits vitally needed by an 
otherwise deficit economy. For all its 
small size, the island of Ceylon is the 
world’s second largest producer of tea, 
the third largest of natural rubber, 
and, in spite of heavy domestic con- 
sumption, coconuts are sufficiently im- 
portant to account for 16 per cent of 
the island’s total export value. 

Although peasant villages are ubi- 
quitous, it has been estimated that only 
about 30 per cent of Ceylon’s cultivated 
land is in food crops.’ The estates have 
a labor force of about 675,000 persons. 
Small-scale cultivation, with a subsist- 
ence emphasis, has an employable pop- 
ulation of nearly two and a half mil- 
lion. - Despite this peasant “backbone” 
in the island population, Ceylon must 
import about 60 per cent of her food 
requirements. Rice has been the sta- 
ple crop and the staple food for more 
than two thousand years, but Ceylon 
today has the dubious distinction of 
being among the world’s most ineffi- 
cient paddy producers.* Between es- 
tate and village the hiatus is complete, 
economically, organizationally, techni- 
cally, and culturally. 


*P. Kandiah, “Land and Agriculture in 
Ceylon,” Ceylon Economist, II:1 (Nov., 
1950), pp. 169-176. 

*The most favorable estimate of yield 
available is about 25 bushels per acre for 
Ceylon. See International Bank Mission 
Report, op. cit., p. 286. 


THE ESTATE SYSTEM 

Plantation agriculture was developed 
mainly by the British and today re- 
mains heavily in their ownership and 
supervision. This is particularly true 
for the most lucrative crop, tea, al- 
though perhaps half of the rubber 
lands are also European-owned. Plan- 
tations are frequently owned as joint 
stock companies, supervised by a sal- 
aried superintendent, and organized in 
fine industrial detail with a bureau- 
cratic form forged through a century 
of experience. The laber force is 
largely of South Indian origin, cultur- 
ally distinct from the neighboring vil- 
lage-dwelling Sinhalese, and the work- 
ers reside on the estate itself. Although 
both rubber and tea require much hand 
labor, there is nothing primitive in 
production methods. Great attention 
is paid to disease control, manuring, 
pruning, and drain construction and 
other erosion-control methods. Ade- 
quate roads honeycomb the plantation 
hill country, and often there are over- 
head trolley systems to provide trans- 
port within estates over mountainous 
terrain. Management is keen in its 
support of research and trade insti- 
tutes, and the labor force is widely or- 
ganized in dominion-wide unions. 

In a sense, the estates could be 
termed industries as much as agricul- 
tural enterprises. Except for blending, 
tea is usually fully processed on the 
estate producing it. Rubber is pro- 
cessed to the stage of smoked sheets 
or, in some instances, crepe. Coconuts 
are rendered into copra or oi! and oth- 
er products. In the higher elevations, 
where the finest tea is grown, planta- 
tions are usually exclusively devoted 
to that crop. Often in the Mid-Coun- 
try both rubber and tea are produced, 
but in the Low Country an estate may 
produce only rubber or coconuts. In 
‘ts varied manifestations plantation 
# sriculture canot be briefly described, 
but the nature of an important part of 
the system may be explained by de- 
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scribing one Highland tea estate. This 
estate is typical of the large European- 
operated holding, except for an excep- 
tionally far-sighted labor policy, a mat- 
ter of secondary concern in the pres- 
ent discussion. 


MT. VERNON ESTATE 


Mt. Vernon estate lies in the heart 
of the high tea-growing area, from 
which comes Ceylon’s choicest leaf. It 
was first established as a coffee planta- 
tion, in about 1875; but, in the great 
blight which came soon thereafter, like 
many other estates, it was shifted to 
tea. Ownership has been in corporate 
hands for many years, although the im- 
portant shareholders are few and in- 
clude the resident superintendent. 
About 900 acres are planted to tea, 
much of the area on steep mountain- 
sides at high elevation. On this land 
live more than 200 Indian Tamil fam- 
ilies, residing as family units in scat- 
tered clusters of barracks-like “lines.” 

Few rural communities of such size 
could be more fully self-contained in 
institutional services, and less so in 
terms of subsistence. The estate man- 
agement provides most services of a 
normal community—housing, internal 
water system, medical dispensary, ma- 
ternity ward, and school and play- 
ground. A subsidized bakery is oper- 
ated, and rent and firewood—even 
foodstuff in some circumstances—are 
provided as perquisites of service. 
There are a public meeting hall, a 
temple, and two small privately owned 
retail stores. Of direct concern to es- 
tate operation, there is an internal tel- 
ephone and electric system, and well- 
maintained roads are sometimes cut in 
the sides of sheer canyons. Even jus- 
tice, up to a point, is internally admin- 
istered. If we admit an adjacent ba- 


zaar village into the community, even 
the full range of economic services is 
provided locally. 

The work on the estate consists of 
four major types of operations: (1) the 


“administrative brain” functions, (2) 
the clerical operations, (3) the primary 
cultivation and harvesting of the tea 
crop, and (4) the processing of tea 
through all stages necessary for con- 
sumption. From the administrative 
center runs a complex line of com- 
mand; poor plucking and tilling may 
not only reduce product value but also 
harm plants, and the arts of processing 
are crucial for the quality of the fin- 
ished product. 

Briefly, the process of tea production 
involves the following types of opera- 
tions more or less in sequential stages: 
(1) cultivational operations of manur- 
ing, pruning, forking the soil, controll- 
ing erosion, and eradicating pests; (2) 
plucking the leaves and transporting 
them to the estate factory; (3) factory 
processing, including withering the 
green leaf, rolling, sifting, cleaning, 
grading, and ultimately the heating 
which turns plant leaves into tea; (4) 
packing in chests for shipment. The 
organizational structure within which 
this minutely regulated procedure is 
carried on is reminiscent of a military 
bureaucracy. 

If the gin-craving, “Colonel Blimp” 
type of planter were ever widespread, 
he is today very rare. The English su- 
perintendent of Mt. Vernon is a farmer 
by inclination, experience, and train- 
ing. He is also the director of a large 
and valuable enterprise, and the ulti- 
mate authority in the economic—and 
to a considerable extent even the per- 
sonal—-lives of a large rural com- 
munity. His library is littered with 
well-studied textbooks and journals on 
tropical agriculture. His holidays are 
spent usually in meetings of the Plant- 
ers’ Association, determining policy on 
issues ranging from the spacing of tea- 
garden shade trees to union-manage- 
ment disputes. The assistant superin- 
tendent is the only other Englishman 
in the administration. It is for him to 
keep an immediate and constant hand 
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upon the subordinate Indian officers of 
“field grade.” 

The entire 900 acres of productive 
tea is divided into three subareas or 
divisions. Over each of these is a 
“conductor” of Indian origin who oc- 


cupies a high status and has wide ex- - 


perience in plantation administration. 
It is for the conductor to specify the 
daily tasks, supervise the weighing of 
leaves, keep account of payroll credits, 
and control the many task groups— 
both cultivational and harvesting—un- 
der his command in the field. Under 
the conductors come the kanganies, 
who are the noncommissioned officers, 
foremen, or straw bosses. For each di- 
vision, there are one or two head kan- 
ganies who are almost literally top ser- 
geants from the standpoint of relation- 
ships and command. These men are 
usually of immense influence. (One of 
them at Mt. Vernon is called Samy by 
the coolies, a Tamil term with the lit- 
eral meaning of “Lord.”) Under them 
are the subordinate kanganies, under 
whose immediate command comes the 
entire labor force, divided into groups 
of twenty to thirty, depending on the 
task. The kangany system is inherited 
from the days of the Indian labor con- 
tractor; in addition to estate pay, the 
kangany gets a small head fee for each 
laborer on his list. Especially for the 
head kanganies, this amounts to a con- 
siderable income. 

The daily labor force is composed of 
about 1,400 men and women, all divided 
into task groups. Seasonal variations 
in work are slight. Men do the heavy 
and relatively unspecialized work of 
tilling, manuring, pruning, cutting fire- 
wood, grubbing diseased trees, and re- 
planting. All plucking is done by 
women, except in periods of emergen- 
cy, for men rarely if ever pluck with 
the speed and skill of their spouses. 
Leaf plucking is an operation requir- 
ing great dexterity, a quick eye, and 
sound judgment as to which leaves are 


to be taken and which passed over. 


Hands move quickly, passing the leaves 
into the basket held on the back by a 
tumpline. As the group works its way 
up a hillside, the kangany will be heard 
shouting injunctions, and warnings to 
exercise greater care in the selection 
of leaves. Children from the age of 
twelve to fifteen may be found weed- 
ing or doing other light work. At 
about age sixteen both boys and girls 
are ready for regular employment in 
the gardens, and considerable moral 
pressure is placed upon the superin- 
tendent to provide work—despite the 
fact that an immobile labor force has 
already increased more rapidly than 
labor requirements. There is a con- 
ventional obligation upon the estate to 
provide six days of work per week. 
Overtime is paid during the rush sea- 
son of the rains. 

From the far corners of the estate 
the green leaves are collected and sent 
to the central factory by overhead 
cable. Here operations are under the 
direction of the teamaker, upon whose 
skill the estate ultimately depends. 
Although the factory force is not large 
compared with the field force, the fac- 
tory workers perform many operations. 
Sorting and cleaning is done by 
women, engine-room work by men, and 
the most critical operations, such as 
heating the leaves, by the teamaker or 
his assistant. A carpenter and a black- 
smith are also part of the processing 
and industrial force. 

In addition to the production work- 
ers of the estate economy, there are 
the service functionaries. Among the 
services provided by the estate are 
sponsorship of a boy scout troop and 
provision of free school lunches; there 
is a dispensary and a full-time dis- 
penser with pharmaceutical training. 

Although fully unionized, Mt. Ver- 
non has never had a real labor dispute; 
labor mobility is virtually nil, children 
stepping into the places of their par- 
ents. 
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THE VILLAGE SYSTEM 

When we turn from the plantations 
to the villages, we need move physical- 
ly but a few yards. Agriculturally we 
step into another world. It is not te 
be thought that village agriculture 
throughout the island is homogeneous, 
but there are common patterns, espe- 
cially at the technical level. All rural! 
Ceylon settlements, except estates, are 
of village pattern, although there is ex- 
treme variation within this form. Fur- 
ther, whatever are the local differences 
in crop emphasis, paddy cultivation is 
important throughout practically the 
entire country. 

Most village homes have garden land 
around them, usually cultivated hap- 
hazardly, that provides some subsist- 
ence and even cash crops, often of hor- 
ticultural nature. However, most fam- 
ilies must supplement permanent agri- 
cultural practice with either slash-and- 
burn (chena) cultivation or some form 
of wage earning. Techniques of culti- 
vation have bcen little changed by 
passing centuries. Reliance is placed 
upon the bull and ‘uffalo for power, 
and the principal mplements are a 
soil-scratching wooden plough, the 
heavy hoe (mamoty), and the hand 
sickle. 

Throughout Ceylon the heavy work 
in the fields, such as ploughing and 
hoeing, is done by men; tasks such as 
weeding and transplanting are done by 
women; and the entire family joins in 
the harvest operations. 

The size of farm units varies consid- 
erably, but rarely does a family attempt 
to cultivate more than three acres of 
paddy. This is virtually the maximum 
which a single nuclear family, the nor- 
mal unit in Ceylon, can handle; and 
indeed a household owning and oper- 
ating such a plot would be considered 
economically secure in practically any 
part of the island. Even on a smaller 
unit it would be necessary to have 
either hired or cooperative labor dur- 
ing certain seasons. 


For a country presumably character- 
ized by the small, peasant proprietor, 
the proportion of landless villager. in 
all regions is surprising. A crude esti- 
mate would place from a third to well 
over a half of village families (depend- 
ing upon region) among the landless, 
although a number of these would be 
engaged in regular handicraft “indus- 
trial” pursuits. Fragmentation of hold- 
ings is common. Because of partition- 
ing over successive generations, many 
peasants, while nominally classed as 
landholders, now own insufficient land 
to provide full-time employment or to 
support their families. 

The bulk of Ceylon’s cultivators view 
paddy as the center of the agricultural 
complex and all other forms of income 
as adjuncts. Paddy, far more than any 
other crop, has been sanctified, its pro- 
duction and preparation ritualized, and 
its continuation in the peasant econ- 
omy removed from the realm of eco- 
nomic decision. To have paddy is to 
have life. 

In preparing paddy lands, fields are 
subdivided into strictly level plots, or 
liyaddas, with bunds around them to 
collect and retain the water necessary 
for the crop.’ Plot size is determined 
by topography, the bunds being care- 
fully contoured so that there is a 
gradient from one field to the next for 
purposes of water flow. 

Different methods of tillage are 
found in different rainfall areas, but 
in all instances stubble must be buried 
and the soil harrowed (in dry land) 
or puddled (in wet land). Burying 
stubble is done by one of three meth- 
ods—“mudding” with buffalos, tilling 
with the plough, or hoeing. The first 
method, mudding, is used strictly on 
wet land—teams of buffalos being 
hitched abreast and driven repeatedly 
over the same ficld until the soil is 


* All phases of paddy cultivation in Cey- 
lon have been described in W. R. D. Paul’s 
Paddy Cultivation (Colombo: Dept. of Civil 
Defense, 1945). 
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churned to the depth of about four 
inches. The plough used by villagers, 
though varying from area to area, gen- 
erally is an all-wood implement except 
for an iron tip, about two inches wide 
over the narrow cutting edge, to take 
up the wear and tear. The soil is not 
turned but is rather pushed out loosely 
on either side of the narrow furrow. 
An iron plough which inverts the soil 
is being very slowly adopted. Hoeing 
is generally practiced where buffalos 
are scarce and where fields are too 
marshy for ploughing. There are at 
least nine types of hoes (mamoty) in 
use for different purposes. The best 
type for soil breaking weighs, with 
handle, six and one-half pounds and 
has a blade a foot wide. The first 
breaking of the soil by this method 
requires about sixteen man-days per 
acre. 

After tillage, water is admitted to 
the fields and retained there by bunds, 
if there is an adequate water supply. 


In a few areas, green manure is used 
and is worked in before the water is 
turned in. Flooding for a period of at 
least two weeks is normal, in order to 


destroy weeds and insects. Sprouted 
seeds are sown. The land is then har- 
rowed and leveled. Rarely is weeding 
done systematically. The harvest is 
made by means of the hand sickle. 
About forty bushels can be sickled in 
fifteen man-days, under good condi- 
tions. 


VILLAGE SUBSYSTEMS 


Properly, the villages of Ceylon 
should not all be treated together even 
with reference to paddy, for the island 
is divided into several subsystems of 
agriculture, associated with important 
differences in economic organization. 
These differences are regional and are 
responsive to geographic, and especial- 
ly rainfall, conditions.* Grossly over- 

*Cf. the writer’s “Socio-Cultural Regions 


of Ceylon,” Rural Sociology, XV:1 (Mar., 
1950), pp. 3-19. 


simplifying the island’s diversity, one 
may conceive of three major subsys- 
tems in village cultivation. These are 
regionally differentiated and corre- 
spond to the Jaffna Peninsula, at the 
northern tip of the island, the dry-zone 
jungles comprising the north-central 
and eastern regions, and the wet zone 
of the southern and western lowlands 
and south-central mountains. 

The Jaffna Peninsula, home of the 
Ceylon Tamils, is the only sector of 
Ceylon village economy in which the 
intensive although technologically ru- 
dimentary agriculture is highly sys- 
tematized and efficiently practiced. It 
is also the only area in which commer- 
cial production has a consistently im- 
portant part in village economy. Crops 
are diversified, and, with great popula- 
tion pressure on the land, intensive and 
conserving practices obtain. 

Jaffna is a limestone plain subject to 
a rainfall insufficient to maintain agri- 
cultural life. Yet this peninsula is very 
densely populated in its westerly and 
northerly sections. Wherever soil exists 
that is not too alkaline for production 
there are villages and cultivated fields. 
Where the limited lands have been 
brought under cultivation, the chief 
crops are rice, tobacco, chillies, a vari- 
ety of vegetables, and small grains. 
Varying soil conditions influence the 
choice of crops. A most significant 
feature is the palmyra palm tree which 
is as important in Jaffna home life as 
is the coconut in southern Ceylon. 
From the palmyra palm comes food, 
drink, fuel, timber, thatching, fodder, 
and even manure. Livestock are pro- 
duced mainly for draft purposes and 
for manure. Herds, often of goats, are 
shifted from field to field for manuring 
purposes. 

With a highly seasonal and meager 
rainfall, paddy is grown only during 
the northeast monsoon period, Irriga- 
tion of paddy is not attempted in this 
region of scarce water, the crop being 
dependent upon the monsoon rains and 
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the fields being carefully bunded to 
collect and hold the water. Under 
these conditions transplanting is not 
attempted. Garden crops, tobacco, and 
vegetables are grown in rotation with 
paddy, as well as on other land, sub- 
ject to well irrigation. Rotation is not 
practiced primarily for soil-building 
purposes, however. 

Typically, fields are ploughed only 
for paddy, the heavy hoe sufficing for 
the preparation for most other crops. 
Both green and animal manure are 
applied to the soil. Jaffna farmers are 
loath to disturb their soil deepiy for 
fear of turning up salt beds below the 
surface. It is possible that there is 
more than a little folk wisdom in their 
defense of the local scratching ploughs 
against the deeper soil-inverting ones. 

Irrigation is a laborious task. Water 
is drawn from shallow wells by means 
of the well sweep. One or two men 
walk the elevated beam which, with 
their shifting weight, lowers and raises 
the water bucket. At the surface a 
third man empties the water into chan- 
nels carrying it to the fields. Others 
direct it from the channel, breaking 
and resetting the bunds as necessary. 
Constant irrigation is necessary for 
certain crops, such as tobacco, through- 
out their growing season. In some 
areas, neighboring commercial farmers 
have joined together in the use of a 
common motor-driven pump, a tre- 
mendous saving in human labor. Also, 
one occasionally finds buffalo power 
used for irrigation. 

Typically, the Jaffna farmer oper- 
ates a very small unit. In one com- 
munity studied the modal size of paddy 
operations was three-fourths of an 
acre, much of this rotated with other 
crops; an additional one-eighth of an 
acre was in permanent garden crops. 
Tapping the palms for toddy is an oc- 
cupation reserved for lower castes, and 
from these castes also comes most of 
the hired agricultural labor. In most 
communities there is a considerable la- 


bor population—especially among low 
castes, whose members rarely operate 
agricultural lands. 

The second broad agricultural sub- 
system is found throughout a large 
portion of Ceylon, on lands also sub- 
ject mainly to the northeast monsoon 
but covered with jungle growth. Rain- 
falls are seasonal but generally greater 
than on the Jaffna Peninsula, and in 
much of the region soils are fertile. 
This sparsely populated regi¢n is char- 
acterized by two major agricultural 
adaptations to environment—-tank irri- 
gation and subsidiary slash-and-burn 
cultivation. Permanent agriculture, 
generally paddy, is made possible by 
the storage of water in artificial lakes 
or tanks. Some of these have been in 
use for many centuries. Below the 
tank, typical wooden-plough cultiva- 
tion is undertaken; and when mon- 
soons are favorable, two rice crops a 
year are grown. A vital supplement 
to the permanent lands is in the slash- 
and-burn (chena) cultivation in the 
surrounding jungle. In the rainy sea- 
son, vegetables, chillies, and grains, in- 
cluding paddy, are grown after firing; 
then the land is abandoned again to 
jungle. In the past, particularly in the 
eastern portion of the region, purely 
migratory chena cultivation was prac- 
ticed, with no permanent fields. To- 
day this is uncommon, although in 
some more remote areas without tank 
facilities lowland paddy is secondary 
to chena produce and jungle gathering. 
There are still a few “villages” living 
entirely from the sale cf jungle nuts 
and the products of hunting and primi- 
tive dry-land farming, especially chena. 

In one dry-zone village, every house- 
hold was found to be engaged in paddy 
cultivation in permanent fields; two- 
thirds were full owners and most of the 
rest were supplementing owned land 
with rented land. The modal size of 
operations was two acres. Essentially 
the same land-operation pattern was 
maintained for both monsoons. In ad- 
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dition, nine-tenths of the families 
cleared chenas for use during the rainy 
season. Generally these are within a 
mile or two of the village and about 
two acres in size. Most villagers here 
are practically self-sufficient, growing 
some curry stuffs and vegetables in the 
jungle, rice in the permanent fields, 
and a few coconut trees nearby. Need- 
less to say, self-sufficiency is at a fairly 
low level, and the region as a whole is 
the most undeveloped in the island. 
The careful manuring and weeding 
and the other practices of Jaffna are 
less often followed, and labor inputs 
per unit of land are undoubtedly much 
less. Transplantation of paddy is not 
general. 

In the third sector of village econ- 
omy, the wet-zone areas, the fact of 
ample rain and the absence of exploit- 
able jungle makes for a different way 
of life, despite basic institutions com- 
mon also to folk of the jungle dry zone. 
Variations exist, especially between the 
Low Country and the Highland villag- 
ers; but similar problems are to be 
found throughout the wet region, and 
much the same rhythm of life. Paddy 
cultivation is the core of village econ- 
omy. Even in areas where this is 
scarcely true in economic fact, the cul- 
tivation of paddy is still viewed as the 
proper way of life. In the narrow 
valleys of the hill country, villagers’ 
small paddy holdings are husbanded 
with much the same techniques as in 
the dry zone, except that water comes 
from natural streams. And in the 
Highlands, transplantation of paddy 
appears to be traditional. Above the 
low-lying fields are the village houses, 
and often beyond the houses are large 
plantations. In some areas the con- 
toured paddy terraces climb high up 
the h:lsides, the pitch sometimes being 
so steep that the plots are no more than 
a few feet wide. Most villagers have 
highland gardens—mainly horticultur- 
al—surrounding their homes, to which 
only a minimum of care is given. In 


both Low and High Country, there is 
a frame of mind which seems to imply 
that the true work of cultivators is in 
paddy while other crops come by gift 
of nature. Prosperous families may 
have small holdings in estate crops, but 
village proprietorship in rubber and 
tea is far less effective than estate 
management. 

In the Low Country the narrow val- 
leys are replaced by broader lowlands, 
which are at some points plains of rich 
alluvial soil. Where drainage is poor, 
villagers frequently eschew ploughing 
in favor of simple hoeing and mudding 
by buffalo. Transplantation is rarely 
done, although in much of the area it 
would be feasible. 

As salient as the dominance of paddy 
is the villagers’ dependence upon non- 
agricultural income to supplement cul- 
tivation. The invasion of plantations 
has placed a sharp limit on village ex- 
pansion, and, by removing the jungle, 
has in most wet-zone areas made chena 
supplementation rare indeed. In one 
highland village closely hemmed in by 
plantations, about 40 per cent of the 
peasants operated no paddy land in the 
principal monsoon period of the year 
studied. Of the 60 per cent who did 
operate, nearly nine-tenths cultivated 
one acre or less, most of which was 
rented land. A third of the families in 
this village were chiefly dependent up- 
on estate labor, and many more had 
this as a supplemental source of in- 
come. The plight of this village is 
perhaps worse than most, but the prob- 
lem is universal to the zone. In some 
parts, regular cultivation is supple- 
mented. by gathering citronella grass, 
elsewhere by labor on rubber or tea 
estates, and elsewhere by coconut tree 
climbing. To be sure, most village 
homes have a few coconut trees and 
other garden sources of subsistence, 
but the stereotype of the peasant as a 
self-sufficient, self-employed operator 
is not strictly accurate. Still less accu- 
rate is the view of the peasant care- 
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fully husbanding his resources and 
maximizing his returns to the full ex- 
tent of his technical knowledge and re- 
sources. Manuring is not general; 
transplantation is often not practiced 
on lands suitable for it; weeding is of- 
ten left undone; highland gardens are 
given a minimum of care. Where villag- 
ers grow commercial crops‘such as rub- 
ber or tea, grossly inadequate cultiva- 
tional practices are common, although 
the excellent examples set by the es- 
tates may be visible from the peasant’s 
own holding. It is a crude empirical 
impression that husbandry is less care- 
ful in the more urbanized Low Coun- 
try than in much of the Highlands. Un- 
willingness to take pains in cultivation 
arises from many complex conditions, 
including the presence of alternative 
wage employment, a leisure-valuing 
ideology, widespread share tenancy, 
inadequate credit facilities, and lack of 
stimulus and knowledge.’ 


FUTURE AGRICULTURAL DEVELOPMENT 


Agricultural development in Ceylon 
must come chiefly through two sep- 
arate movements. The jungle lands, 
which in the past have provided 
chenas, must be brought under per- 
manent, settled cultivation. Standards 
of permanent cultivation must be 
raised, especially in the wet zone and 
in the dry-zone jungle. The great em- 
phasis of government is upon jungle 
clearance and associated irrigation 
projects, making land available to col- 
onists from all parts of the island. In 


’ Regarding the relationship of the Sin- 
halese ethos to efficiency and to social 
change, see Bryce F. Ryan and Murray A. 
Straus, “The Integration of Sinhalese So- 
ciety,” Research Studies of the State Col- 
lege of Washington, XXII:4 (Pullman, 
Wash., Dec., 1954), pp. 179-2277. 


1952, such projects already had em- 
braced about 70,000 acres, of which 
44,000 were in paddy." It is estimated 
that perhaps 600,000 acres could be re- 
trieved from the jungle. The second 
line of attack, that of increasing pro- 
ductivity, has been pursued less assid- 
uously by the government and with 
inadequate extension organization and 
methods.’ 

Unpublished research on one col- 
onization project suggests that the ag- 
ricultural methods utilized there are 
perhaps poorer than those currently 
practiced in many villages. In the 
writer’s judgment, the International 
Bank Mission to Ceylon has underes- 
timated the short-term significance and 
possibility of important production in- 
creases through improved husbandry.” 
Without doubt, settlement of the dry 
zone is the major long-range hope of 
Ceylon’s economy, but it requires cost- 
ly and time-consuming programs. It 
is unlikely that any major revolution 
in the techniques of production will oc- 
cur in the near future. Great increases 
in productivity could be expected, 
however, from the wider application of 
rational techniques already known and 
others which may be developed, with- 
in the framework set by the buffalo 
and bull, the sickle, and even the 
scratching plough. 


* See B. H. Farmer, “Colonization in the 
Dry Zone,” Journal of the Royal Society 
of Arts (June 27, 1952); also by the same 
author, “Peasant Colonization in Ceylon,” 
Pacific Affairs, XXV:4, pp. 378-388. Cf. In- 
ternational Bank Mission Report, op. cit., 
chap. 12. 

*See Murray A. Straus, “Cultural Fac- 
tors in the Functioning of Agricultural Ex- 
tension in Ceylon,” Rural Sociology, XVIII: 
3 (Sept., 1953), pp. 249-256. 

International Bank Mission Report, op. 
cit., esp. pp. 25-29 and 285-292. 
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LAND TENURE IN THE PHILIPPINES* 
by Robert T. McMillan+ 


ABSTRACT 


Efforts to change the long-established institutions of land tenure in the 
Philippines have met with strong resistance from landlords; employers of 
farm labor; and high government officials, most of whom own land or are 
relatives of influential landowning families. The existence of many large 
landholdings, inequities inherent in most landlord-tenant agreements, widie- 
spread practice of usury, low farm wage rates, and increasing pressure of 
population upon land resources—especially in the older settlement areas— 
furnish the basis for recurrent violent conflicts between tenants and farm 
laborers on the one hand, and landlords, employers of farm labor, and the 
government on the other. Programs of the government to resettle on 
unoccupied public lands the farming population from areas characterized 
by high rates of farm tenancy and overpopulation have been relatively 


ineffective. 


INTRODUCTION 


This paper describes selected aspects 
of farm tenure and related problems in 
the Philippines. Although the Hukbal- 
ahap movement, latest in the series of 
uprisings against the government and 
the landlords, appears to be nearly 
suppressed by the armed forces of the 
Philippines, the basic problems under- 
lying this agrarian revolt remain large- 
ly unsolved.’ If economic and political 
stability is to be insured, effective 
measures must be undertaken to im- 
prove the relationships of the popula- 
tion involving ownership and use of 
farm land and other social institutions 
affecting rural welfare.’ 

Data for this study were taken from 


*Paper read at the annual meeting of the 
Rural Sociological Society at Urbana, IIL, 
Sept. 6 and 7, 1954. 

tUnited States Operations Mission to the 
Philippines, Foreign Operations Adminis- 
tration, Manila. 

1 During recent years, military expendi- 
tures—principally for the purpose of main- 
taining peace and order—have approxi- 
mated 200,000,000 pesos (the value of the 
peso is $0.50 at the legal rate of exchange) 
annually. In addition, many municipalities 
have increased their police forces, and 
many owners of haciendas employ civilian 
guards to protect property and human life. 

2 Approximately two-thirds of the Phil- 
ippine people live in barrios (villages) with 
fewer than 2,500 persons. 
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two rural community surveys,’ census 
reports, and other official records. 


FARM TENURE 


The total land area of the Philip- 
pines is 29.7 million hectares,‘ of which 
5.7 million hectares—less than a fifth— 
is in farms, according to the 1948 cen- 
sus. Ownership of land is granted in 
fee simple to individuals and corpora- 
tions by the national government. The 
Philippines follows the Torrens title 
system,” yet less than 3.0 million hec- 
tares of all privately owned land is 
under ownership supported either by 
Torrens or Spanish title. 


According to the 1948 census, there 
were 2,985,101 persons, excluding wives 
of farmers, engaged in agriculture in 
the Philippines. Of this number, 
1,638,624 were farmers and 1,346,477, 


*Generoso F. Rivera and Robert T. Mc- 
Millan, The Rural Philippines (a coopera- 
tive project of the Philippine Council for 
United States Aid and the United States 
Mutual Security Agency, Manila, Oct., 
1952); and same authors, An Economic and 
Social Survey of Rural Households in Cen- 
tral Luzon (a cooperative project of the 
Philippine Council for United States Aid 
and the United States Foreign Operations 
Administration, Manila, June, 1954). 

‘One hectare equals 2.471 acres. 

°A system of guaranty by the govern- 
ment of properly registered titles. 
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farm laborers." The percentage dis- 
tribution of farms by tenure of opera- 
tor was as follows: full owners, 53; 
part owners, 10; tenants, 37; and farm 
managers, 0.1." But data from a sam- 
ple survey of 8,000 farms in the Phil- 
ippines completed in June, 1954, show 
that 53 per cent of these farms were 
operated by tenants." And in a rural 
community survey, 46 per cent of the 
1,781 farms enumerated in thirteen 
widely scattered barrios were tenant- 
operated.’ It can be concluded from 
this evidence that the proportion of 
farm tenancy is appreciably higher 
than the 1948 census indicates. 

The ownership of large areas of farm 
land tends to be concentrated among 
a few persons or groups. According to 
a special tabulation of the 1948 census, 
22,000 landowners with holdings of 24 
hectares and over owned 1,260,000 hec- 
tares (22 per cent) of the total land in 
farms."° The rural community survey 


* Republic of the Philippines, Depa-tment 
of Commerce and Industry, Bureau of Cen- 
sus and Statistics, Journal of Philippine 
Statistics, V (Jan.-June, 1952), table 13. 

The 1948 census data leave much to be 
desired with respect to completeness and 
accuracy. To illustrate, the 1939 census re- 
ported 1,616,367 farmers and 1,840,000 farm 
laborers. Between 1939 and 1948, the total 
population of the Islands increased from 
16,000,303 to 19,234,182, a gain of 20.2 per 
cent. It seems probable that the 1948 cen- 
sus underenumerated persons engaged in 
agriculture. 

1 Owner-operated farms accounted for 70 
per cent of all land in farms, and tenant- 
operated farms, 30 per cent. The areas of 
land owned and rented by part owners 
were not reported separately in the census. 

* These data were collected as a part of 
the Survey of Crop and Livestock Esti- 
mates, conducted by the Division of Agri- 
cultural Economics, Department of Agri- 
culture and Natural Resources, Republic of 
the Philippines. 

* Rivera and McMillan, The Rural Phil- 
ippines, p. 118. 

Many large haciendas are owned by 
descendants of Spaniards who originally re- 
ceived land grants from the Crown. Hold- 
ings of 1,000 hectares and over are fairly 
numerous, especially in central Luzon. 


showed that in each of ten barrios 
five or fewer landholders owned, on an 
average, nearly a third of the total 
area in farms. 

Absentee ownership of farm land is 
common in nearly all parts of the Is- 
lands. More than half of all the land 
in holdings of 24 hectares or over was 
owned by persons or groups living out- 
side the barrios in which the land was 
located. Absentee landlords tend to 
reside in poblaciones, centers of mu- 
nicipal government.'' Many landlords 
with large holdings in central Luzon 
have not visited their haciendas since 
the war, for fear of being killed by 
dissidents."* Frequently, the absentee 
landlords administer their estates 
through lessees, who often make se- 
vere demands of tenants. 

Low social mobility characterizes 
Filipino farmers. Findings of the rural 
community survey show that most 
farmers operate farms which their 
relatives occupied previously. Also, 
among heads of households inter- 
viewed, farm owners had had all or a 
part of their present units for an aver- 
age of 15 years, tenants had averaged 
10 years on their present farms, and 
resident farm laborers had worked on 
the same farms for an average of 8 
years.” Of ali parcels of land owned 
by 388 owner-operators studied, 62 per 
cent were acquired through inheri- 
tance, marriage, or gift; 23 per cent 
were purchased; and the remaining 15 
per cent were obtained through home- 


11 After the war, many landlords moved 
to Manila or other cities to escape the har- 
assment of Huks and other guerrillas. 
Some tenants took advantage of this situa- 
tion by withholding rents and assuming all 
prerogatives of management. In a few in- 
stances, the army has assisted landlords in 
the collection of rentals. 

12 The intense hatred of the Huks for 
landlords is indicated by the multiple bullet 
or knife wounds inflicted upon those who 
are killed. 

'* Rivera and McMillan, The Rural Phil- 
ippines, p. 125. 
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steading.‘ Of the tenants interviewed, 
31 per cent were related to their land- 
lords. These data indicate the endur- 
ing attachments of people to the land 
owned or occupied by their forefathers. 
The agricultural ladder functions in- 
effectively in the Philippines.’® Most 
farmers begin their earning lives as 
farm laborers. This period is relatively 
long, for the reason that land in the 
home community is scarce. To obtain 
a farm, the farm laborer frequently 
waits until some farmer dies or mi- 
grates from the community. If the 
farm laborer marries early, the parents 
of the husband or wife share with the 
young family a small part of their 
farm. If a farm boy remains in agri- 
culture, eventually he may attain the 
same tenure status as his father. In 
high-tenancy areas, tenants acquire a 
relatively permanent status which few 
can escape except through death or 
separation from agriculture. 


FARM TENANCY 


The proportion of farms in the Phil- 
ippines operated by tenants increased 
from 18 per cent in 1903 to 37 per cent 
in 1948, according to census data. 
Among 50 provinces, excluding the city 
of Manila, the percentages of tenant- 
operated farms ranged from 50 to 88 in 
eleven provinces, varied between 30 
and 49 in eighteen provinces, and were 
under 30 in twenty-one provinces. Nine 
of the eleven provinces with half or 
more of all farmers classed as tenants 
are on Luzon Island, center of agrarian 
unrest."* 

Share renting, or the “kasama sys- 
tem,” is the prevalent form of tenancy, 
with 70 per cent of the 612,000 farm 
tenants being classed as share tenants 
by the 1948 census. Essentially, it is a 


4 Ibid., p. 193. 

15 See Jose E. Velmonte, “Some Aspects 
of Philippine Rural Economy,” The Phil- 
ippine Agriculturist, XXIII (1934), p. 460. 

16High rates of tenancy are associated 
with farms producing palay (unhulled rice) 
and sugar cane. 


method of compensating farm labor, 
although the tenant is not protected by 
the minimum wage and other laws re- 
lating to labor. 

The crux of the acute problem of 
landlord-tenant relationships in the 
Philippines lies in the sharing of crops 
and farming expenses and in credit ar- 
rangements.'’ In the basic division of 
the palay crop which has prevailed for 
several decades, the contribution of 
each item of production is valued as 
follows: land, 30 per cent; labor of the 
tenant and his family, 30 per cent; 
workstock and implements, 10 per 
cent; planting, 15 per cent; and har- 
vesting, 15 per cent. Unfortunately, 
the tenant is rarely in a position finan- 
cially to assume the full costs of plant- 
ing and harvesting, and the landlord’s 
participation in these costs reduces the 
tenant’s share of the total crop to 50 
or 55 per cent." 

Under a typical, half-and-half rice- 
sharing agreement, the landlord fur- 
nishes the land; performs the function 
of management; and pays half the 
costs of seeds, transplanting seedlings, 
harvesting, and threshing.’* The ten- 
ant furnishes his own and his family’s 
labor, workstock, implements, and his 


7 It should be pointed out that tenancy 
laws apply specifically only to rented farms 
producing palay'and sugar cane. In a ma- 
jority of tenancy contracts, the arrange- 
ments between landlords and tenants are 
actually governed by custom rather than 
by statute law. 

‘*It can be observed that high rentals, 
large holdings, and better-than-average 
land are interrelated elements in the strife- 
ridden rice region of central Luzon. 

'* Such a contract is illegal, because the 
Rice Share Tenancy Act states clearly that 
it is against public policy “if the tenant 
shall receive less than fifty-five percent of 
the net produce, in case he furnishes the 
work animals and the farm implements, 
and the expenses of planting and cultiva- 
tion are borne equally by said tenant and 
the landlord.” In fact, most rice share- 
rental contracts between landlords and ten- 
ants in the Philippines are illegal with re- 
spect to sharing of crops, sharing of ex- 
penses, or interest charged on loans. 
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own dwelling. Irrigation, fertilizer and 
other costs, if applicable, are shared 
equally. Frequently, landlords collect 
palay or cash from tenants for fiestas 
and support of civilian guards, and 
levy fines for infractions of arbitrary 
rules of conduct on haciendas. 

Whether inequities exist in the 
share-tenancy agreements depends 
largely on how land and labor are 
valued. It is difficult to determine 
the market value of farm land, as few 
sales occur. According to findings of 
the recent rural community survey in 
central Luzon, the average net income 
to landloris on 560 palay farms 
amounted to 93 pesos per hectare.’ 
This is equivalent to 12 per cent earned 
on a calculated value, based on pro- 
ductivity, of 785 pesos per hectare.” 
However, landlords in this region or- 
dinarily value their land at more than 
twice this figure. 

High land values exist in the Phil- 
ippines, due principally to (1) high 
rentals, (2) usurious interest charges 
on loans to tenants, (3) inflated prices 
for rice, (4) extremely low land tax- 
es,” and (5) a rapidly growing popu- 
lation which increases the demand for 
land and farm commodities. 

Tenants and members of their house- 
holds on the farms surveyed in central 
Luzon averaged 86 pesos per hectare 
in earnings, including the value of 
their labor and perquisites. Not only 
do tenants receive less income than 
landlords from the land, but also their 
farm income is insufficient to maintain 


*In addition, landlords received, on an 
average, from 12 to 15 pesos per hectare in 
interest on palay or cash loaned to tenants. 

*!In Taiwan, the government applied a 
formula of 2.5 times the average value of 
the major crop to determine the value of 
land for its large-scale transfer-of-land- 
to-the-tillers program. Economically at 
least, the formula is equally suited for use 
in the Philippines. 

*2 Ad valorem taxes, levied at the rate of 
1 per cent of assessed value, averaged 3.75 
pesos per hectare on farms surveyed re- 
cently in central Luzon. 


the household in food alone.” This sit- 
uation is aggravated in part by land- 
lords who take unfair advantage of 
tenants through flagrant violations of 
tenancy and usury laws. 


FARM CREDIT 


Credit forms an indispensable part 
of any farming economy, but it is es- 
pecially important in the Philippines, 
where farms are small, crop yields low, 
and dependence upon a single crop of- 
ten leads to long intervals between in- 
come periods. In an excellent study 
of types of tenancy in selected villages 
of Nueva Ecija, Amando M. Dalisay, 
one of the leading agricultural econo- 
mists in the Philippines, states that 
“advances and interest are considered 
... to be the most important features 
of the tenancy contract, because they 
are the means by which the tenants 
are oppressed and are the main causes 
of discontent and unrest on the rice 
farms.”** 

Farm credit is available chiefly from 
three sources: landlords, moneylend- 
ers, and farmers’ relatives. The gov- 
ernment’s lending agencies—the Phil- 
ippine National Bank and the Reha- 
bilitation Finance Corporation—loan 
funds to less than two per cent of the 
total number of farmers. These bor- 
rowers, usually large-scale owner- 
operators, are required to pledge Tor- 
rens land titles as security for loans. 

A large majority of farm operators 
depend upon loans in cash or in kind 
to finance their farms from one crop 
to another. Most loans to the farmers 
interviewed in the two rural com- 
munity surveys amounted to less than 


28 Data from the two rural community 
surveys suggest that for most farm house- 
holds in the Philippines the total income 
from all sources, including farm privileges 
and extra-farm employment, amounts to 
less than 600 pesos ($300 at the legal rate 
of exchange) ver year. 

*%*Amando M. Dalisay, “Types of Ten- 
ancy Contracts,” The Philippine Agricultur- 
ist, XXVI (1937), p. 163. 


200 pesos for the year and were used 
principally to maintain the family 
rather than to pay costs of farming 
operations. 

The average Filipino farmer is a 
very poor credit risk. He operates a 
small farm, his crop yields are low, 
and he has a large family. If he is an 
owner, his total production of palay 
may be sufficient to fulfill his annual 
requirement of rice in the family diet. 
If he is a tenant, he may not be able 
to feed his family on the amount re- 
maining after paying from 50 to 70 
per cent of his crop for rent and in- 
terest. In order to meet family living 
costs, the farmer borrows cash or rice. 
He sells his crop or pledges it for se- 
curity before it is produced. After he 
pays his debts at harvesttime, fre- 
quently he has fewer than five or ten 
cavans* of palay remaining for his 
family. If he experiences a total or 
partial crop failure, his accumulated 
indebtedness becomes so great that he 
cannot liquidate all of it.** 

Credit can be obtained at fairly rea- 
sonable rates of interest near the begin- 
ning of the crop season. Many land- 
lords advance from five to ten cavans 
of palay to their tenants without in- 
terest. Near the end of the planting 
season, however, the need for rice be- 
comes acute. During the next two or 
three months, or until harvest, farmers 
are at the mercy of landlords and 
moneylenders. 

A few examples will show how the 
farmer, once he has become a borrow- 
er, can rarely ever free himself from 
his creditors. He may borrow one ca- 
van of palay, for which he returns two 
at harvest. Or, he may borrow two 
cavans and return three, or three ca- 
vans and repay four when the crop is 
harvested. 


2° One cavan equals 2.13 bushels. 

26 Rice pests, including rats, have reduced 
yields of palay in several regions during 
recent years. 
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Another practice is for the farmer to 
borrow cash or rice from a money- 
lender at 10 to 20 per cent interest. He 
agrees to repay this loan not in cash 
but in palay, the amount of which will 
be determined by the price of the grain 
at harvesttime.*’ Usually the market 
price of palay at harvest is much lower, 
frequently about half what it is in the 
lean months before harvest. It should 
be pointed out that many loans, es- 
pecially those bearing the highest in- 
terest, are for periods of only three or 
four months. 

Still another common method of ob- 
taining funds is through the prehar- 
vest sale of palay. In this simple trans- 
action, the farmer sells several cavans 
of his expected crop at a price far 
lower than that anticipated at harvest- 
time. 


SMALL FARMS 


Farms in the Philippines are small 
in area and low in productivity. Ac- 
cording to the 1948 census, approxi- 
mately half of all farms contained less 
than two hectares (about five acres) 
each, and only 16 per cent had five 
hectares (about twelve and a haif 
acres) and over. Farms tend to be 
small for at least two reasons. Tradi- 
tionally the farmer, with his carabao 
(water buffalo), has farmed only two 
or three hectares of land. As popula- 
tion increases in old settlement areas 
and unoccupied lands are no longer 
readily available, farmers find it nec- 
essary to divide their farms to provide 
land for married children. 

Palay and corn are the principal 
crops produced. The average yields of 
palay in the Philippines have fluctu- 
ated between 23 and 27 cavans per hec- 
tare* for more than thirty years. Av- 


27 To circumvent usury laws, the money- 
lender frequently requires a borrower to 
sign a note for a loan of 20 cavans at 10 
per cent interest, though the borrower ac- 
tually receives only 10 cavans. 

** Equivalent to a yield of 10 to 12 bush- 
els per acre. 
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erage yields of corn range from 11 
to 15 cavans*® during most years. 

There is little irumediate hope of 
solving the problem of small farms. 
The population is increasing more rap- 
idly than unoccupied public lands are 
being settled. The recent large move- 
ments of population into Mindanao, 
Mindoro, and other islands have not 
led to a noticeable consolidation of 
farms in areas of dispersion. The flow 
of population from villages to cities, 
though larger than census data indi- 
cate at first glance, has not been of 
sufficient volume to drain off the nat- 
ural increase of those barrios with 
fewer than 2,500 population. Even the 
heavy losses of military and civilian 
populations during the recent war 
failed to effect a decrease in the aver- 
age annual rate of growth between 
1939 and 1948 as compared with the 
preceding intercensal period. 

At least three ways of counteract- 
ing the continuing problem of smal! 
farms are both possible and feasible: 
(1) to increase the productivity of land 
and labor through improvement of 
farming methods, (2) to expand home 
industries, and (3) to accelerate the 
movement of population from rural to 
urban areas—if employment is avail- 
able—and from old to new settlement 
areas. In line with these possibilities, 
technical and economic assistance of 
the Philippine Government and the 
United States Foreign Operations Ad- 
ministration is now being channeled 
into the establishment of a Bureau of 
Agricultural Extension and into the 
Agricultural Credit and Cooperative 
Financing Administration and the ru- 
ral banks, to stimulate improvement of 
seed and livestock, use of fertilizer, 
construction of irrigation facilities, de- 
velopment of home industries, and 
the growth of other programs of eco- 
nomic development. The FOA is sup- 
porting efforts of the government to 


** Equivalent to a yield of 4.5 to 6.5 bush- 
els per acre. 


build roads and to survey, classify, 
and subdivide public lands in new set- 
tlement areas. Also, this agency is fur- 
nishing funds for loans to stimulate 
the growth of nonagricultural indus- 
tries. 

LAND SETTLEMENT 


Settlement of public lands and of 
undeveloped private holdings offers a 
partial solution to problems of high 
tenancy, uneven distribution of popu- 
lation, and unemployment. No accu- 
rate data exist which show the total 
area of undeveloped arable land avail- 
able for settlement. Officials of the 
Bureau of Forestry report that 400,000 
hectares released to the Bureau of 
Lands for purposes of agricultural de- 
velopment have not been transferred 
to private ownership. The same agen- 
cy estimates that 7.2 million hectares 
of public forest lands may be classified 
eventually for agricultural purposes. 

Careful examination of the facts 
discloses several hindrances to settle- 
ment. First, thousands of settlers al- 
ready occupy public lands as squatters. 
Second, the slow process of initiating 
and completing cadastral surveys de- 
lays the approved settlement of large 
areas. Third, the granting of patents 
to homesteaders is a long and cumber- 
some procedure. Approximately 240,000 
unapproved applications for land titles 
were pending on January 1, 1954, many 
of them with long histories of delay 
and inaction. Fourth, land grabbing 
and other irregularities in the admin- 
istration of public lands have obstruct- 
ed satisfactory settlement. Fifth, short- 
ages of roads, water supply, schools, 
and other essential community facili- 
ties present additional difficulties in 
land settlement. Finally, many pros- 
pective homesteaders now living in 
densely populated areas, especially on 
Luzon Island, are unable financially to 
undertake resettlement in Mindanao, 
Mindoro, and other areas where public 
lands suitable for agriculture are avail- 
able. 


FARM LABOR 

Unemployment and underemploy- 
ment are major problems in the Phil- 
ippines. Data from the rural commun- 
ity surveys, from a small survey con- 
ducted recently in Mani!a by the Cen- 
tral Bank, end from other official sour- 
ces indicate that between a fourth and 
a third of the total labor force is unem- 
ployed and that the proportion under- 
employed may be even larger. This 
condition contributes to an oversupply 
of actual and potential farm labor. 

Farm laborers are characterized gen- 
erally by small incomes, low wage 
rates, irregular employment, limited 
schooling and skills, weak family back- 
grounds, and unsatisfactory living con- 
ditions. Enforcement of legislation to 
protect farm laborers from unfair ex- 
ploitation is ineffective. A sample of 
164 farm laborer households in nine 
barrios of central Luzon reported an 
average total income of 496 pesos per 
household for the crop year ending in 
June, 1952. 

Farm wage rates range from one to 
two and a half pesos per day; the aver- 
age is about one and a half pesos. The 
enactment of the Minimum Wage Law 
in 1951 resulted in higher wages for 
nearly all classes of workers cov- 
ered, but most farm workers receive 
less than the legal minimum.” Prob- 
ably more farm workers are employed 
on a piecework basis than on a daily 
and monthly wage basis. The pakiao 
system, in which one or more laborers 
contract with an employer to perform 
a given job, e.g., stripping abaca or 
picking coconuts, appears to have in- 
creased recently as a means of circum- 
venting minimum wage requirements. 

Relatively few farm laborers follow 
the crops, possibly due to the large 
available labor supply in all parts of 
the Republic and to the relatively 
small amount of large-scale farming. 


*° Since August, 1953, the minimum daily 
wage rate for farm labor, as defined by law, 
has been two and a half pesos. 
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Exceptions are found in the Ilocos Re- 
gion, where farm workers migrate fre- 
quently to the Cagayan Valley for 
the palay harvest or into central Luzon 
and the western Visayas for the sugar- 
cane harvest. 

As a rule, farm laborer households 
build their own dwellings on land 
owned by employers, relatives, or the 
government. Generally, single farm 
laborers live with their parents. 


PROSPECTS FOR LAND REFORM 


The prospects for land reform in the 
Philippines depend not so much upon 
recognition of need as upon the will- 
ingness of the government and the 
landlords to carry out an effective ac- 
tion program. 

The new Republic has enacted legis- 
lation to (1) implement the purchase 
of “landed estates” for resale to ten- 
ants, (2) provide for more equitable 
rental agreements between landlords 
and tenants, and (3) facilitate the set- 
tlement of unoccupied public lands. 
Application of this legislation has been 
handicapped by (1) insufficient funds, 
(2) ineffective administration, and (3) 
imperfections of the legislation itself." 

*1A proposal to transfer the ownership 
of farm lands to the cultivators, along lines 
of the program undertaken in Japan, was 
rejected by former President Quirino. See | 
Robert S. Hardie, Land Tenure Reform An- 
alysis and Recommendations, Special Tech- 
nical and Economic Mission, Mutual Secur- 
ity Agency, United States of America 
(Manila, 1952). 

During the American occupancy of the 
Philippines, only one major land tenure re- 
form was introduced. In 1904, Governor- 
General William H. Taft negotiated the 
purchase, for resale to tenants, of 155,000 
hectares in 23 estates owned by the friars; 
the purchase cost was approximately $7,- 
000,000. The Roman Catholic Church or- 
ders still have the largest private land- 
holdings in the Islands. 

Under enabling legislation passed in 1936 
and 1940, the government acquired through 
voluntary sale or expropriation 32 estates 
totaling 44,641 hectares, at'a cost of 18,- 
425,000 pesos. To date, 13,304 hectares of 

[footnote continued on neat page) 
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Since most congressmen and top-level 
administrators in the government have 
landholdings or are related by kinship 
or strong ideological ties to landown- 
ing families, it is apparent that they 
will continue to assist landlords in 
maintaining status quo with respect to 
the land tenure situation. 


The Huk movement apparently has 
been rendered ineffective by the armed 
forces of the Philippines, with Ameri- 
can aid. As a consequence, the felt 
need of many landlords for changes in 
the land tenure system has decreased. 
On the other hand, the people with the 
lowest socio-economic status, who com- 
prise from 85 to 90 per cent of the total 
barrio population, have been unable— 
due to inadequate or ineffective meas- 
ures of utilizing democratic processes 
—to achieve any appreciable improve- 
ments with respect to land purchase, 
resettlement, farm tenancy, credit, 
marketing arrangements, employment 
opportunities, local government, and 
other social institutions.” 


The urgency of land reform stems 
not only from poverty and the inabil- 
ity of the great majority of the farm- 
ing population to escape the institu- 
tional framework which aggravates 
poverty, but also from the continued 


this land have been resold on installment 
contracts. The government itself probably 
is the largest landlord in the Philippines. 

Enforcement of the Rice Share Tenancy 
Act nearly reached a standstill during the 
Quirino administration when no funds were 
provided for salaries of judges and other 
court personnel charged with this responsi- 
bility. President Ramon Magsaysay, elect- 
ed on a campaign platform to improve so- 
cial and economic conditions in the barrios, 
has attempted to correct this situation since 
he assumed office. 

* Exceptions to this generalization in- 
clude the recent creation or expansion of 
the Agricultural Credit and Cooperative 
Financing Administration, rural banks, Bu- 
-reau of Agricultural Extension, rural health 
program, and facilities for education, which 
have been developed to a large degree 
through American technical and economic 


support. 


growth of population. With a natural 
increase of 20 to 25 per 1,000 persons 
annually in the Philippines, the rapid 
growth of barrios creates demands for 
food and other items which cannot be 
supplied by the land under present 
backward methods of agricultural 
technology. This increase of popula- 
tion encourages heavy migration to cit- 
ies (where the supply of labor already 
exceeds the demand), increases unem- 
ployment and underemployment gen- 
erally, and accentuates social tensions. 


CONCLUSION 


It appears inevitable that land re- 
forms will be achieved sooner or later 
in the Philippines, either through evo- 
lution or revolution. The shortsighted 
landlords and large-scale farmers can 
retain their present stranglehold on 
Philippine agriculture only so long as 
the armed forces of the Republic can 
suppress dissidents effectively. On the 
other hand, unfair rental agreements, 
usury, widespread unemployment, rap- 
id growth of population, relative lack 
of self-government in the barrios, and 
other factors provide fertile soil for 
sowing seeds of revolution.” 

In the field of land reform, at least 
the following lines of effective action 
are desirable to alleviate social dis- 
content and provide incentives for in- 
creased agricultural production: (1) 
improvement of farm tenancy agree- 
ments, (2) accelerated resettlement of 


*%* Among the possible events or condi- 
tions which could precipitate new conflicts 
or revive old ones in rural areas are (1) 
widespread crop failure, (2) unfavorable 
changes in rentals, interest charges, or oth- 
er features of tenancy contracts, (3) sharp 
decreases in prices for palay, (4) further 
infiltration of communists, (5) increased 
effectiveness of guerrilla efforts to over- 
throw the existing government, and (6) cu- 
mulative adverse effects of rapid growth 
of population, including increased unem- 
ployment. Robert T. McMillan, “Local 
Government in the Philippines,” Philippine 
Sociological Journal (July, 1954), pp. 17-27. 


population from high tenancy areas 
and overpopulated areas, and (3) 
transfer of ownership of large land- 
holdings to the cultivators. At this 
writing there is a prospect that a spe- 
cial session of the Congress of the Phil- 
ippines may enact, at the request of 


4 For a more detailed list of recommend- 
ed land reforms, see United States Opera- 
tions Mission to the Philippines, Foreign 
Operations Administration, The Philippine 
Agricultural Land Tenure Study (Manila, 
Mar., 1954). 
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President Ramon Magsaysay, laws to 
improve share tenancy agreements and 
create a Court of Agrarian Relations 
to enforce the laws relating to tenancy 
and minimum wages. The outcome of 
this belated action, if taken, remains 
to be seen.** 


5° If this new tenancy law is enforced, the 
average tenant should receive from 75 to 
100 pesos more per year from his farming 
operations through reduction in rent and 
interest, and his opportunities for becom- 
ing a leasehold tenant will be improved. 


THE COLONO SYSTEM IN LATIN AMERICA* 
by Sam Schulmant 


ABSTRACT 


The Latin-American colono has no exact counterpart in the tenure 
schema of more advanced areas of the world. Although incompletely 
enumerated and often unrecognized or misleadingly classified in the cen- 
suses of the various countries, the colono exists as a class throughout Latin 
America. He is most evident in areas of “plantation” economy and where 
there are high proportions of indigenous or mixed-blood population. 

The colono is a farm laborer who receives as part-payment for his labor 
the use cf a small parcel of land. The colono complex finds its origin in 
ancient Rome, and remains relatively unchanged throughout the historical 


period. 


This article describes the manifestations and variations of the system 
in a number of specific countries of Latin America. 


In the delineation of tenure classes 
in Latin America, several radical de- 
partures from the tenure schema of 
Anglo-America, familiar to American 
sociologists, become strikingly evident. 
One such departure is the addition of 
a farm-labor category that has no true 
counterpart north of the Rio Grande— 
that of the colono. As will be seen in 
this paper, the colono is an important 
segment of the agricultural labor force, 
yet he is seldom adequately repre- 
sented in the census statistics of the 
several Hispanic- American nations. 
When enumerated, he is usually con- 
sidered to be a small-scale farm opera- 
tor, and this is far from his actual 
socio-economic situation. 

The colono is essentially a farm la- 
borer who is paid in the temporary or 
traditional usufruct of a parcel of land 
which is the property of his employer. 
Among most of our meridional neigh- 
bors, some form of colonate labor (col- 
onato, colonaje) is found wherever 
plantation economies prevail. 


*This paper was read at the annual meet- 
ing of the Rural Sociological Society, Uni- 
versity of Illinois, Sept., 1954. The paper is 
based on a section of the writer’s doctoral 
dissertation, “A Sociological Analysis of 
Land Tenure Patterns in Latin America” 
(University of Florida, June, 1954). 

tOklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical 
College, Stillwater, Okla. 
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HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 

The oft-discussed latifundia and the 
less familiar coloni have their roots in 
a common historical epoch: Imperial 
Rome. Lavish grants of land in the 
public patrimony were given by the 
emperors to noble favorites; many of 
these land parcels became latifundia, 
typically absentee-owned, sparsely 
populated, undercultivated. Those who 
worked the soil on these estates—as 
well as on other, more wisely managed. 
estates—were usually groups of free- 
men, originally settled in colonies, and 
referred to by classic historians as 
coloni (or inquilini) . 

Coloni were nominally free and nom- 
inally “renters.” Actually, they were 
bound to the soil and were farm labor- 
ers who were given small patches of 
ground which they could cultivate in 
their leisure time for the subsistence of 
their families. This privilege was con- 
sidered to be a part-payment due them 
by the landlords, along with clothing, 
a dwelling place, and the use of farm 
implements; seldom, if ever, did they 
receive coin payments.' 


1 See Roth Clausing, The Roman Colonate: 
The Theories of Its Origin, Vol. CXVII, No. 
1, Whole No. 260, Studies in History, Eco- 
nomics and Public Law (New York: Colum- 
bia University, 1925), pp. 45 ff., 192-193, 238 
ff.; William S. Davis, The Influence of 
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This complex of latifundia-coloni 
was evidenced in all parts of the Ro- 
man World and, kept alive in Spain 
and Portugal, was effectively trans- 
ported to the New World. Even with 
the coming of independence, Hispanic 
America did not rid itself of this sys- 
tem. It exists, with some modifica- 
tions, in most of the Latin-American 
republics today.’ 


THE SYSTEM TODAY 


The colono in Latin America today 
differs little from his Roman prototype. 
He is a farm laborer. In return for the 
cession to him of a small parcel of land, 
which he may farm to his liking to 
meet his necessities, or as local custom 
dictates, he must serve a specified num- 
ber of days each week as a peén (work- 
er) on the estate of a large landholder.* 
This is the basic pattern; in addition, 
there may be further customary obli- 
gations on the part of both colono and 
patron. 

Several Latin-American agricultural 
censuses account for such laborers, or 


Wealth in Imperial Rome (New York: Pe- 
ter Smith, 1933), pp. 145-147; and Frank 
Tenney (ed.), An Economic Survey of An- 
cient Rome, Vol. V (Baltimore: The Johns 
Hopkins Press, 1940), p. 178. 

2 However fascinating, tracing the history 
of colonate labor through its medieval and 
colonial phases adds little to the over-all 
sociological perspective. The roots of the 
system, as shown, are in antiquity. The 
manifestations of the system, which are the 
concern here, are those of the present era. 

*It is of interest to note that the term 
colono is also used to denote other tenure 
categories and other socio-economic situa- 
tions. In Cuba, almost all farmers (regard- 
less of tenure status) who raise sugar cane 
and sell their crops to large centrales are 
known as colonos. Throughout Hispanic 
America, members of agricultural colonies 
—foreign or native in personnel—are called 
colonos. In Argentina, colonos may be 
renters; in Brazil, farm wage laborers. In 
Colombia, squatters are called colonos. Note 
the definition for colono given in Thomas L. 
Norris, “A Colono System and Its Relation 
to Seasonal Labor Problems on a Costa Ri- 
can Hacienda,” Rural Sociology, XVIII:4 
(Dec., 1953), pp. 376-378. 


for land held by them in colonato. 
Most censuses, however, erroneously 
classify them as farm operators.‘ 

Honduras defines as a colono a per- 
son who works a small parcel of land 
allowed him by the farm operator, who 
may be a landowner, an ejidatario (an 
operator who farms lands leased from 
a municipality or town), or a large- 
scale renter; the colono may pay a 
nominal fee for the use of the parcel 
of land. Guatemala provides, as a sub- 
division under “amount of land 
worked,” that held by colonos. Pan- 
ama lists, along with other forms of 
rental payments, that of “payment in 
services” for the use of land, which 
may include land held in colonato. El 
Salvador, in addition to the provision 
for land rented “in services,” has a 
separate category for “terrencs en co- 
lonia” (described as “lots or parcels of 
land worked by persons attached to the 
farm of which such parcels are a 
part”) and lists a separate tenure class 
for colonos. In the Dominican Repub- 
lic, a colono is obliged to care for the 
permanent plants belonging to the 
landowner, but may, on his own time, 
put out his own lesser plants and har- 
vest them and enjoy the income de- 
rived therefrom. Costa Rica allows for 
the enumeration of “gratuitous plots” 
which finca (plantation) owners per- 
mit their workers to farm. 

Colonato, as an established tenurial 
relationship, is most evident in coun- 
tries having high proportions of in- 
digenous people (Mexico, Guatemala, 
Bolivia, Ecuador, and Peru) or high 
proportions of mestizo (mixed Indian- 
white) population (Chile, Colombia, 
and Brazil). In countries such as Ar- 
gentina, Uruguay, and Costa Rica— 


*The several census descriptions of the 
colono status cited in this paper are taken 
from official guides to enumerators pub- 
lished by the census agencies of the gov- 
ernments concerned. The writer is indebt- 
ed to T. Lynn Smith, whose personal collec- 
tion of these documents was made avail- 
able to him. 
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which are predominantly white and 
which have been highly influenced by 
agricultural ideas of their white immi- 
grants—although colonato exists, it 
does not play a dominant role in agri- 
cultural relationships. 


MEXICO AND GUATEMALA 


Mexico, through its revolution, has 
eliminated the greater part of the 
problems associated with the pedn 
acasillado or the peén acomodado (co- 
loni); but sizable remnants are still 
evident today on large haciendas. 
Whetten describes the arrangements 
by which the acasillados were kept in 
a state of semiservitude under the old 
regime.’ Most of these ills have been 
prohibited by law, but the pattern is 
likely to be the same where this form 
of colonato still exists. The pedn is 
usually given preference for year- 
round employment, and he and his 
family maintain their home on the 
property of the landowner. He is al- 
lowed a small plot of ground, usually 


5 See N. L. Whetten, Rural Mexico (Chi- 
cago: University of Chicago Press, 1948), 
pp. 103-105. See also International Labour 
Office, Indigenous Peoples: Living and 
Working Conditions of Aboriginal Peoples 
in Independent Countries, Studies and Re- 
ports, New Series, No. 35 (Geneva, 1953), 
p. 351, from which the following is quoted: 
“Owing to the development of the ejido 
system of agriculture in various Indian 
areas, the institution of the attached tenant 
laborer appears to be less common in Mex- 
ico than in other Latin-American countries. 
However, the system of locating (acasillar) 
the peon in a village on the estate appears 
to be similar to that of the colonato.” 

See further: Eyler W. Simpson, The Eji- 
do: Mexico’s Way Out (Chapel Hill: Uni- 
versity of North Carolina Press, 1937), p. 
36; W. James Foreman, “Changing Land 
Tenure Patterns in Mexico,” Land Econom- 
ics, XXVI (Feb., 1950), pp. 65-77; and 
George McCutchen McBride, The Land Sys- 
tems of Mexico, Research Series No. 12 
(New York: American Geographical Soci- 
ety, 1923), p. 137. 

A personal communication from William 
W. Winnie reports the presence of acasilla- 
dos (called colonos) in the Papaloapan Ba- 
sin of Vera Cruz, in the summer of 1954. 


not more than half an acre, to grow 
some corn for his family on his own 
time. 

In those areas of Guatemala where 
the colono still is a major form of agri- 
cultural labor, the laborer, usually an 
Indian, agrees to work one week in 
each month or three months in the 
year, the exact times to be determined 
by the landlord, and is paid from five 
to fifty cents a day for such labor. In 
addition, he is allowed the use of a 
parcel of land, the profits from which 
are intended to be a supplementary 
form of income. In the Departments 
of Upper and Lower Verapaz, the co- 
lono (or mozo) agrees to pay from one- 
half to two-thirds of his crops to a 
landlord, in return for the use of land; 
in addition, he agrees to “work without 
pay, or for a few centavos per day, for 
150 days in each year.” 


* International Labour Office, op. cit., pp. 
349-351. In a personal interview with the 
writer, Albert Muller, long-time resident of 
Central America, and ex-director of the 
National Agricultural College of Guate- 
mala, supplied the following information 
concerning the colonate as it was practiced 
on a government farm of which he was 
director: “This custom is so prevalent in 
Guatemala that we used it as the basis for 
our agricultural labor even on a govern- 
ment farm. Our colonos (or mozos) were 
required to work all week long on the 
farm. Their compensation was in the form 
of a tract of land two manzanas (c. three 
acres) in size which they were free to cul- 
tivate as they pleased—we even allowed 
them the use of farm implements and means 
of transportation—and a cash wage equiva- 
lent to one-half that of the going wage for 
hired labor. The Indian colonos were al- 
lowed to be completely free of labor on the 
farm for four two-week periods during the 
year—enough time for them to prepare the 
soil of their own manzanas, plant it, ferti- 
lize it, and harvest the crop, usually corn.” 

See also Sol Tax, Penny Capitalism: A 
Guatemalan Indian Economy, Smithsonian 
Institution, Institute of Social Anthropol- 
ogy, Publication No. 16 (Washington, D. C.: 
United States Government Printing Office, 
1953), pp. 102-103; and Melvin M. Tumin, 
Caste in a Peasant Society: A Case Study in 
the Dynamics of Caste (Princeton, N. J.: 
Princeton University Press, 1952), pp. 109 ff. 
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BOLIVIA 


In Bolivia, where colonato is the un- 
challenged tenurial arrangement in the 
' Altiplano, Weeks notes that 


The relationship between patrén and 
colono is, in a sense, one of joint pro- 
prietorship, the patrén, of course, having 
assumed the major share in the property 
rights, and a monopoly in its manage- 
ment. Similar to the ancient emphy- 
teuta of southern Europe, the colono has 
acquired, by inheritance or continued 
residence for two consecutive or three 
discontinuous years, right to the usu- 
fruct of an unspecified area, within the 
estate, presumed to be sufficient for the 
subsistence of himself and family. In 
addition to the fields (chacaras) thus al- 
lotted to him, the colono also has ob- 
tained by the same means a similar pre- 
carious title to a lot upon which he or 
his ancestors have built an adobe hut for 
his family’s residence and the right to 
pasture his few animals on the grazing 
lands of the patrén.’ 


“This tenure practice,” writes Leon- 
ard, “is so uniform and has been in ex- 
istence for such a long time in the Al- 
tiplano that its variations from one 
hacienda to another are minor.”* There 
are no written contracts between land- 
lord and colono; both know their duties 
and obligations, as did their ancestors, 
since they have 1emained unchanged 
for generations. Citing an official gov- 
ernment publication, Leonard summar- 
izes the obligations involved: 


A. Obligations of the patrén: 
1. To furnish each colono a tract of 
cultivable land, called a sayana, 


David Weeks, “Land Tenure in Bolivia,” 
Land Economics, XXIII:327 (Aug., 1947). 

* Olen E. Leonard, Bolivia:-Land, People, 
and Institutions (Washington, D. C.: The 
Scarecrow Press, 1952), p. 115. 

* Ibid., p. 116. 

In the Cochabamba Valley the pegujalero- 
patron contractual relationship is similar to 
this. The work week due the patron is usu- 
ally 3 days, but actually amounts to less. 
See Olen E. Leonard, Canton Chullpas: A 
Socio-Economic Study in the Cochabamba 
Vailey of Bolivia, USDA, Office of Foreign 
Agricultural Relations, Foreign Agr. Report 
No. 27 (Washington, D. C., July, 1948), pp. 
23-24. 


from which he is entitled to all pro- 
duction, and upon which he can 
build his own house out of such 
materials as are at hand. This saya- 
na may or may not be in one single 
piece and is most often a composite 
of a number of fragments and con- 
stituting ainokas. The ainokas are 
diversified as to crops; ie., corn is 
planted on a’ certain ainoka one 
year, barley the second, and pota- 
toes the third, etc. 

2. To allow the colono certain rights 
to pasture livestock on lands that 
are not being used for crops and 
within certain restrictions imposed 
as a result of the needs of the pa- 
trén’s livestock for pasture. 

3. To allow the colono certain rights 
to irrigation water when the water 
is not being used on the lands of 
the patrén, 

B. Obligations of the colono: 

1. To devote three days of each week 
(usually Monday, Tuesday, and 
Wednesday) on the lands or prop- 
erties of the patrén. (This is not as 
regular, however, as it may seem. 
During the busy crop seasons the 
colono may work considerably more 
than the required three days per 
week.) 

2. Furnish his own tools in all work 
for the landlord. 

3. Furnish a team of oxen during the 
preparation of the patrén’s land for 
planting and usually two other 
members of his family, one to scat- 
ter the available fertilizer and the 
other, generally the wife of the 
sharecropper or colono, to drop the 
seeds. 


4. Assume certain responsibilities for 
the care of the patrén’s livestock, 
reparations of land and buildings, 
and perform various personal serv- 
ices. 


This is the basic traditional contract 
of the colonato. There are, in addition, 
many instances of personal services 
which the colono is obliged to render 
to his patrén. Unless the landowner 
will be satisfied with a lump-sum pay- 
ment (if, indeed, the colono can make 
such a payment from his meager earn- 
ings and savings) the colono may be 
obliged to serve as field-boss, gang- 
boss, or foreman of agricultural labor- 
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ers (hilicata, campo, mayordomo, al- 
calde), to serve as a housekeeper or 
houseboy in the patrén’s home for one 
week during the year (pongo, sema- 
nero), to weed the fields (carpiri), to 
run errands (cacha), to work in the 
owner’s kitchen (mitani),. to chew 
maize from which chicha, a fermented 
corn liquor, is made (mukero), and to 
act as a cowherd over the patrén’s 
cattle.'” 


ECUADOR 


In Highland Ecuador, colonato is rep- 
resented in huasipungaje; the huasi- 
punguero is the direct counterpart of 
the Bolivian colono. Under traditional 
agreements that do not vary from 
those of the colono-patrén in Bolivia, 
the Ecuadorian colono receives a small 
plot of land (the huasipungo) for his 
own subsistence and profit, and a low 
cash wage on a daily basis, in re- 
turn for a set number of days of 
labor on the estate of the patrén. 
Ecuadorian legislation limits the num- 
ber of days of labor to four in a week 
and the wage scale to 50 per cent of the 
going wage for farm hands; in reality, 
the huasipunguero is obliged to put in 
many more days of labor." In a re- 
cent study made in the province of Pin- 
chincha, as summarized in a publica- 
tion of the International Labour Or- 
ganization, it was noted that 

On many of the estates the tenant la- 
bourers work for the owner from Mon- 
day until Friday, and in some districts 
from Monday until Saturday. The work 
takes the form of a number of “tasks,” 
including ploughing, weeding and fenc- 
ing. Any one of these tasks usually takes 
up at least eight hours work a day. In 
addition, each labourer has, for periods 
ranging from one to three months, to 
take his turn as a stockman or domestic 
servant in the employer’s house. During 


” International Labour Office, op. ci:., pp. 
376-377; and Rafael A. Reyeros, El Pon- 
gueaje: La Servidumbre Personal de los In- 


dios Bolivianos (La Paz: Editorial Univer- 
80, 1949), pp. 277-279. 

1! International Labour Office, op. cit., pp. 
346-347. 


his term as farm servant the Indian 
works every day in the week, including 
Sunday, from six in the morning until 
six at night and his pay for this type 
work is the same as what he receives as 
an ordinary tenant labourer." 


It is often the case that the huasi- 
punguero is not paid until several 
months have gone by, and he is forced 
into asking a loan of the patrén; “at the 
end of the year, the employer checks 
the advances received and the number 
of days worked, with the result that 
usually the tenant labourer is in debt 
to him.”"* 


In some parts of the Highlands, a 
system exists that appears to be share- 
cropping, and the hands are called 
partidarios or aparceros; in reality, this 
is still a form of colonato. The share- 
croppers are half-hands and, after pay- 
ing the landowner his 50 per cent, plus 
required “tithes,” plus mandatory pay- - 
ments to the local church and neigh- 
boring estate owners (for damages 
caused to their properties!), the apar- 
cero is left with a pittance. He must, 
in addition, make specified improve- 
ments on the land and perform a speci- 
fied number of days’ services for the 
patron."* 


12 Tbid., p. 347. 

18 Loc. cit. 

‘4 Ibid., pp. 348-349. 

Feudalism and colonialism are the basic 
philosophies behind the existing systems 
of colonaje in Ecuador, and “the Republic 
has not been able to break the hold” which 
they have upon it. Here the problem is 
that too few people have too much land. 
See Leopoldo Benites, Ecuador: Drama y 
Paradoja (Mexico: Fundo de Cultura Eco- 
némica, 1950), pp. 255 ff. 

A point of interest raised by one writer 
is that this colono-patrén relationship fol- 
lows along class, or caste, lines: The mas- 
ter is white or has a great deal of white 
blood in his veins; the colono is almost al- 
ways Indian. This is the situation in the 
Highlands. In coastal Ecuador, this is not 
the case: Here the “typical” resident (man- 
tuvio) is a product of extensive miscege- 
nation of white, Negro, Indian, and Orien- 
tal. See Luis Monsalve Pozo, El Indio: 
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Yanaperos are colonos who exchange 
days of labor for the right to graze cat- 
tle upon the estate of the patrén, or to 
use a limited amount of the estate’s 
water.*® 


PERU 


In Peru there exist two forms of 
colono labor which are very much the 
same: colonato and yanaconaje. The 
colono is obliged to work a required 
number of days on the estate of the 
patron and to perform certain services 
for him, for which the laborer receives 
the usufruct of a parcel of land, the 
yield of which he must share with the 
landowner.'* The yanacona is described 
as 

. a worker who performs two con- 
tracts at the same tire: one in which he 
undertakes to serve the estate as a reg- 
ular worker, and another by which he 
receives a piece of land to cultivate on 
his own account as a means of attach- 
ing him to the estate. The second of 
these contracts is one of tenancy for cash 
or share. Where the Indian receives his 
land for rent, he may pay this rent in 
cash, but he usually does so in products 
specified in fixed quantities by the em- 
ployer. Where the second contract is 
one of share tenancy, the worker is de- 
scribed in various ways in different parts 
of the country: partidario, socio, com- 
panero, etc.'* 


Cuestiones de su Vida y de su Pasién 
(Cuenca, Ecuador: Editorial Austral, 1943), 
pp. 405-410; Olen E. Leonard, Pichilingue: 
A Study of Rural Life in Coastal Ecuador, 
USDA, Office of Foreign Agricultural Re- 
lations, Foreign Agr. Report No. 17 (Wash- 
ington, D. C., Mar., 1947), pp. 4-5. 

16 International Labour Office, op. cit., p. 


349. 
16 Tbid., pp. 351-352. 
17 Ibid., p. 352. 


Gerardo Klinge, in a brilliant but thor- 
oughly misleading account of “forms of 
tenancy” in Peru, equates the yanacona with 
the share renter. See his Politica Agricola- 
Alimenticia (Lima: Sociedad Nacional 
Agraria, 1946), p. 375. This same author por- 
trays the basic agricultural problem of Peru 
as that of too large estates (latifundia), and 
too small estates (parvifundia), but nowhere 
does he correctly present the overwhelm- 
ing problem of the colono! 


Both the colono and the yanacona 
would fit the essential definition of the 
colono; the differences between them 
seem to stem from local usage and 
custom. There are frequent examples 
in Peru of mixed tenures which also 
meet the essential requirements. In 
such a case of mixed tenancy, a colono 
might occupy a plot of land (manay) 
and pay for its use with a specified 
amount of wood delivered for the own- 
er’s hearth, an amount in cash, and a 
number of weeks of labor during the 
year upon the estate." The ills of 
pongo, previously noted in Bolivia, are 
also evident in Peru.’* 


CHILE AND COLOMBIA 


In Chile the colono is personified in 
the inquilino (etymologically a first 
cousin of the Roman inquilinus, which, 
we have seen, meant substantially the 
same as colonus). Since pre-independ- 
ence days, the status of the Chilean 
inquilino has not changed. McBride 
notes that the inquilino usually gives 
160 days of labor each year to the 
hacendado, in return for which he re- 
ceives a nominal money payment, a 
place to live on the estate, and the use 
of a small piece of agricultural prop- 
erty.”” 

In Colombia, colonos are called by 
many names—among them, terrasguer- 
os, concertados, conuqueros, agregados, 
and, most erroneously of all, arrenda- 
tarios. The basic arrangement for co- 
lonato in Colombia is described by 
Smith: 

... the family of campesinos receives 
from the landowner a small tract of 


ground (usually marginal in the sense 
that it lies on the outskirts of the haci- 


1* International Labour Office, op. cit., p. 
353 


Ibid., p. 381. 
2°George McCutchen McBride, Chile: 
Land and Society, Research Series No. 19 
(New York: American Geographical Soci- 
ety, 1936), p. 147. See also Preston E. 
James, Latin America (New York: The 


Odyssey Press, 1942), pp. 240-241. 
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enda, and also in terms of productivity) 
on which its members themselves erect 
a rude dwelling and on which they grow 
some subsistence crops, keep a small 
flock of chickens, and possibly care for 
a cow or a few head of sheep. In return 
the members of the family are obligated 
to work on the hacienda at nominal 
wages for a certain number of days per 
week. The exact number of days of 
service required varies widely, although 
often it is all six... .** 


The parcel of ground allotted to the 
Colombian arrendatario is usually 
called his estancia, or his estancia de 
pan coger (subsistence tract); and the 
manner in which he works on the es- 
tate is termed pagar obligacién (meet- 
ing obligation) .** 


BRAZIL 


In Brazil, the plantation colono, es- 
pecially in the interior of the country 
and along the northeastern coast, is 
found in the person of the agregado 
(attached laborer). The Brazilian ag- 
regado is but one step removed from 
the squatter. Outside of southern Bra- 
zil there is a constant shortage of agri- 
cultural labor, and landowners are 
willing to make great concessions to 
labor in order to have it permanently 
located on the estates. Squatters, 
hence, are usually permitted to locate 
upon the grounds of a fazenda, and are 
often aided in doing so, if, in exchange, 
they will offer to work some days on 
the owner’s land. Once they become 
permanently settled there, they are no 


=™T. Lynn Smith, “Colombia: 
and Institutions,” unpublished ms. 

*? Luis Roberto Garcia, “Notes on Land 
Tenure in Colombia,” Rural Sociology, X:4 
(Dec., 1945), p. 417. 
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longer squatters, and assume the role 
of coloni.” 


CONCLUSION 


There can be little doubt that the 
colono constitutes an independent and 
sizable tenure class in Latin America. 
He appears as a vital segment of the 
agricultural labor force from Brazil 
and Chile to Central America, and his 
delineation does not significantly 
change from country to country or 
from region to region. 

The writer has attempted to estimate 
the number of this important class of 
farm laborers, but has met with little 
success. T. Lynn Smith has estimated 
that about 10 per cent of Colombia’s 
total farm labor force are colonos;** it 
is evident that the bulk of the farm 
laborers are colonos in the Andean 
countries which have high proportions 
of indigenous peoples. But nowhere in 
the agricultural census statistics of 
Latin America are colonos, as laborers, 
completely and definitely isolated as a 
distinct category. It is hoped, how- 
ever, that, as these statistics are refined 
in the future, such isolation may be 
possible. More knowledge of this seg- 
ment of the agricultural labor force 
will give us a keener insight into the 
pattern of rural life of our southern 
neighbors. 


28 T. Lynn Smith, Brazil: Peoples and In- 


stitutions (Baton Rouge: Louisiana State 
University Press, 1946), pp. 459 ff An 
analogous system of “bonus payment” in 
the use of a parcel of land by farm labor 
families, brought about by the scarcity of 
adequate labor, is seen in the plantation 
areas of the Old South in the United States. 
See: Harald A. Pedersen and Arthur F. 
Raper, The Cotton Plantation in Transition, 
Mississippi AES Bull. 508 (State College, 
Miss., Jan., 1954), pp. 15-16. 

24 Smith, “Colombia ...” (ms.), op. cit. 
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FUTOMI: A CASE STUDY OF THE SOCIO-ECONOMIC ADJUSTMENTS 
OF A MARGINAL COMMUNITY IN JAPAN* 


by John W. Bennett and Iwao Ishinot 


ABSTRACT 


In a situation of great population concentration and few resources, the 
Japanese rural community must exploit every feature of the environment— 
natural and man-made—which might offer possibilities of economic return. 
The case of a typical Japanese coastal community is analyzed, to show how 
the economic base of the community is highly varied, and how the people 
respond quickly and efficiently—with modified social and technical pro- 
cedures—to changing ecological conditions, in order to keep income levels 
adequate at least for subsistence needs. The case also illustrates how the 
general linkage in American attitudes between poverty and lack of desire 
to produce does not apply in the Japanese case, where poverty is accom- 
panied by extremely active, energetic, and efficient economic processes. It 
is also shown how rural Japanese concepts of welfare and the role of the 
family are adjusted to this particular combination of dense and high popu- 


lation, poverty, and efficient economic activity. 


From the standpoint of Americans, 
Japanese rural life may seem to epito- 
mize the conservatism and traditional- 
ism of the Orient. Despite the rapid 
westernization and the city dwellers’ 
eagerness to acquire technological pro- 
ficiency, the Japanese peasants and 
fishermen seem at first glance to be 
slaves of custom and followers of tra- 
ditional methods of production. These 
impressions, however, may be exag- 
gerated. The writers of this paper be- 
lieve that certain demographic and 
economic realities restrict the Japanese 
villages from taking advantage of the 
technological advances regarded as nat- 
ural in rural communities of the West. 
Within the limitations of excess popu- 
lation and scarce natural resources, the 
Japanese village displays a remarkable 
ability to adjust to changing economic 
and ecological conditions. lt is ex- 
tremely sensitive to the vicissitudes of 
the market, to new government regu- 
lations, and to natural disasters, and 


*The present report has been prepared as 
part of the operations of the Research Pro- 
gram in Japanese Social Relations, Ohio 
State University. This prograrn has been 
supported by the Rockefeller Foundation 
and the Office of Naval Research. 

tOhio State University, Columbus, O. 


adapts to these situational exigencies 
readily. In brief, then, the Japanese 
village displays a high degree of eco- 
nomic pragmatism, versatility, and 
progressiveness, within the limitations 
of meager resources. 

The community of Futomi used for 
illustration here was originally sur- 
veyed, along with 12 other villages, as 
a part of a research program to assess 
the effects of the Occupation-sponsored 
land-reform program. The basic sta- 
tistics and descriptive materials on Fu- 
tomi are available in a published re- 
port, The Japanese Village in Transi- 
tion.' However, since this published 


1 Arthur Raper, Tamie Tsuchiyama, Her- 
bert Passin, and David Sills, The Japanese 
Village in Transition, GHQ, SCAP, Natural 
Resources Section Report No. 136, Tokyo, 
1950. The actual field work in Futomi was 
conducted by a team of Japanese rural so- 
ciologists under the direction of David Sills, 
now of Columbia University and the Bu- 
reau of Applied Social Research. The prin- 
cipal field worker and data analyst was 
Katsunori Sakurada, now a member of the 
staff of the Attic Museum in Tokyo. One 
of the present writers, John Bennett, visited 
Futomi several times in 1949 and 1950. A 
different version of the study of thirteen 
villages, emphasizing certain analytical 
differences between communities, has been 

[footnote continued on neat page) 
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report focused on the consequences of 
the agrarian reform, many intimate de- 
tails of village organization were nec- 
essarily omitted. The present writers 
have made much use of the unpub- 
lished data on Futomi. This village 
was selected for discussion in prefer- 
ence to other communities investigated 
in the land reform survey, because it 
seemed to represent best a typical Jap- 
anese marginal-subsistence communi- 
ty, where the available resources just 
barely meet the minimum needs of the 
population. 


GENERAL CHARACTERISTICS OF THE VILLAGE 


Futomi, located on the Pacific sea- 
coast in Chiba Prefecture just 80 miles 


southeast of Tokyo, is typical of hun-. 


dreds of small communities found on 
the rocky Pacific side of the central 
island of Honshu. The placement of 
the dwellings, tightly packed together 
along narrow valleys and roadways or 
on the sandstone cliffs, permits the 
maximum utilization of land for rais- 
ing crops and animals. The closeness 
of the communities to the seashore 
makes possible the exploitation of ma- 
rine life by means of locally built, 
wooden fishing boats. The scenic, but 
agriculturally nonproductive, beach is 
littered with nets drying in the sun or 
in various stages of repair. Further 
back from the shore every inch of open 
space is covered with meticulously 
tended fields which reach the foothills 
of the mountains. Not so meticulously 
kept, however, are the man-made ob- 
jects: the clothing is ragged, the houses 
shabby, the yards dirty, and the agri- 
cultural implements crude. But one 


issued by the Research Program in Jap- 
anese Social Relations: Iwao Ishino and 
John W. Bennett, Types of the Japanese 
Rural Community: A Preliminary Study of 
Variation in Demography, Economy, Socie- 
ty, Ohio State University Research Founda- 
tion and Dept. of Sociology and Anthropol- 
ogy, “Research in Japanese Social Rela- 
tions,” Interim Technical Report No. 6, Co- 
lumbus, 1953. 


soon realizes that, despite these items 
in general disrepair, the American 
maxim that “poverty begets laziness” 
does not apply here; rather he finds a 
general air of “bustling poverty.” 

At the time of the survey, in De- 
cember, 1948, the total land area of 
Futomi was 1,171 acres, but only 284 
acres (roughly 24 per cent) were fit 
for cultivation. The remaining 76 per 
cent was taken up by forested hillsides 
(52 per cent), beach and cliff waste- 
lands (19 per cent), pasture (2 per 
cent), and building sites (3 per cent). 
Moreover, not all the soil in the 284 
cultivable acres was of the best qual- 
ity; for only a little more than half 
(about 164 acres) could serve as rice- 
producing paddy or irrigated fields. 
The remainder, made up of nonirri- 
gated upland fields, was used for grow- 
ing cereals and vegetables. After con- 
siderable effort in 1947, under the 
aegis of the Occupation-sponsored 
“land reclamation” program, the vil- 
lage had succeeded in adding 12 acres 
of sloping, rocky soil to the meager 
supply of land. Most of this soil, how- 
ever, could be used only for raising 
flowers and vegetables rather than 
high-yield, lucrative crops like rice. 

On this land, about 105 households 
(19 per cent of the village total) were 
fully dependent for their livelihood, 
while another 152 (27 per cent) were 
partially dependent on it but had sup- 
plementary occupations, chief among 
which was fishing. Thus, approximate- 
ly 46 per cent of all households were 
wholly or in part engaged in farming. 
Fishing, the second occupation of Fu- 
tomi, provided the only means of sup- 
port for 16 per cent of the households, 
in addition to those that com) ined fish- 
ing and farming. The significance of 
livelihood gained from fishing, how- 
ever, should not be underestimated by 
these crude figures because, in addi- 
tion to providing part-time employ- 
ment for dozens of fishery laborers, 
the industry also employed (according 
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to the statistics of the cooperative 
fishery association) members of some 
39 households in processing the ma- 
rine products. In all, an estimated 80 
per cent of the households were pri- 
marily dependent upon farming and 
fishing occupations. The remaining 20 
per cent had no one employed, or were 
supported mainly by keeping small 
shops, producing home-manufactured 
items, and doing clerical work. There 
were three “professional” households, 
those of a school teacher and two 
physicians. 

The outstanding fact about Futomi, 
then, is that it is a land-hungry village. 
A careful examination of the economic 
activities of this village revealed that, 
in the face of land scarcity, Futomi had 
worked out a rather complex ecological 
adjustment, made possible only by ex- 
ploiting fully the limited resources and 
by manipulating the human factors to 
conform to these economic necessities. 
In the utilization of the scarce land, 
the best soils were devoted to high- 
yield rice crops and the less desirable 
ones to sweet potatoes, wheat, barley, 
and a few varieties of vegetables. Mul- 
tiple-cropping, crop rotation, and seed- 
bed farming were practiced to increase 
the yields even more. To take advan- 
tage of the relative nearness to the 
Tokyo markets and simultaneously of 
the marginal hillside lands, Futomi 
raised flowers and engaged in dairy 
production and animal husbandry 
(hogs, goats, and chickens). The high- 
er lands unsuited for terracing were 
forested with rather quick-growing 
trees. The beach and the offshore wa- 
ters were nearly as important as all the 
land combined, in that a wide variety 
of shallow-water fishing produced 
clam, lobster, cuttlefish, octopus, sar- 
dine, mackerel, tuna, and a host of 
other commercial sea products. 

On the human side of the picture, 
much was done also. Consciously or 
unconsciously the population growth 
was controlled so that the competition 
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for scarce resources would be lessened. 
Not only was the rate of natural in- 
crease (births over deaths) modest 
when seen against the background of 
other Japanese rural villages, but also 
a regular emigration of young people 
in their teens to the Tokyo-Yokohama 
urban centers helped to reduce the 
population. To assist in the marketing 
of its products and the purchase of 
equipment and supplies. the village or- 
ganized various economic cooperatives. 
Finally, the various occupations were 
carefully adjusted so that seasonal 
variations in farming, fishing, floricul- 
ture, forestry, and home industries 
could result in greater rather than less 
income and employment. It was ob- 
vious that this plain and peaceful vil- 
lage of Futomi had devised elaborate 
and sensitive machinery to fight the 
problems brought about by land scar- 
city and poverty of natural resources. 

In the paragraphs to follow, some of 
the principal types of social and eco- 
nomic adjustments necessitated by the 
scanty resources nature provided are 
described in greater detail. Special 
attention is paid to the adjustments re- 
sulting from natural disasters and from 
social changes stemming from forces 
outside the village, such as the change 
in markets for Futomi products, 
revisions in government tax policies, 
and the effects of the land reform 
program. 


ECONOMIC ADJUSTMENTS 


A major economic adjustment made 
by Futomi took place in the inflation- 
ary postwar period. In the prewar and 
wartime periods, the village subsisted 
fairly adequately on a combination of 
small-scale farming and fishing; there 
was a regular pattern of out-migration 
of excess population. In the postwar 
period, however, inflation and _ in- 
creased taxes resulted in considerably 
lower real income, and the out-migra- 
tion that could take place was not ade- 
quate to alleviate economic burdens. 
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Consequently, as has always been the 
case in most Japanese communities in 
times of economic difficulty, a series of 
special economic adjustments ap- 
peared. The efflorescence of these in 
the postwar period accounts in large 
part for the extremely diverse eco- 
nomic picture of present-day Futomi. 
The principal industries developed 
by Futomi residents as a response to 
economic crisis were three: raising 
flowers for the Tokyo florist industry, 
dairying, and lumber milling on a 
small scale.* Some reasons for select- 
ing these three are discussed below. 


In several places on the coast where 
Futomi is located, villages have gone 
into flower raising because the combi- 
nation of light soil and regular rains 
permits flowers to grow unusually 
well. Because the industry was al- 
ready established in the area, distri- 
bution centers were available. Futomi 
actually had little land to devote to 
large-scale floriculture, but every 
available patch that could be so used 
(including much of the “reclaimed” 
land) was put into flowers in the post- 
war period. Often these patches may 
be no more than five or six square 
yards in area; in these marginal Jap- 
anese communities, the small amount 
of cash obtainable from such crops is 
sufficient to provide incentive for their 
cultivation. 

Dairying, like raising flowers, was 
made possible because of the proximity 
of Tokyo with its large milk consump- 
tion (milk is used commonly only in 
the largest Japanese cities) and estab- 
lished milk-collecting routes. Then too, 
milk cows were about the only way to 
exploit the steeper, stonier meadows 
between Futomi and the mountains.’ 


*A rice-polishing cooperative also had 
been established during the period of 
study, but detailed information upon it 
is lacking. 

* However, there had been an increase in 
all livestock owned by villagers in the 
postwar period: between 1947 and 1948, 


Both floriculture and dairying were 
marginal occupations, and no family 
derived the major portion of its income 
from either or both of them. The ob- 
stacles to further profitable develop- 
ment of these industries were as fol- 
lows: First, while collection and dis- 
tribution facilities did exist, the output 
of flowerz and milk in Futomi was so 
small (owing to the limited amount of 
land available) that the Tokyo com- 
panies sending trucks through the vil- 
lage were willing to pay only the low- 
est prices. Moreover, milk production 
was a high-risk venture, and capital 
could not be accumulated fast enough 
to install the needed improvements. 
Fodder for cows was difficult to obtain 
(by itself, the grazing on the sloping 
meadows was inadequate) allegedly 
because of discriminatory practices on 
the part of the Prefectural govern- 
ment. 

Lumber milling began when, in 
1948, about ten families organized a 
mill on a cooperative basis, to provide 
extra employment for the villagers 
and to take advantage of the increased 
price of lumber brought about by the 
urban reconstruction needs in the post- 
war period. The number of trees cut 
was considerably in excess of good 
forestry-management standards; but 
these were difficult times for the vil- 
lagers and the returns were relatively 
high. 


Thus far in the discussion of the eco- 
nomic adjustments made by the Fu- 
tomi residents, the examples have re- 


dairy cows increased from 113 to 137; hogs, 
from 8 to 17; goats, from 8 to 11; fowl, from 
478 to 707; rabbits, from 42 to 82. The 
value and productivity of livestock other 
than dairy cattle was insignificant from the 
standpoint of total income, but furnished, 
for many families, the vital difference be- 
tween subsistence and slow starvation. It 
was also interesting to note that increases 
in livestock occurred only in those families 
possessing livestock previously; no new 
families shifted emphasis from some other 
occupation to livestock. 
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lated to the short-term adjustments of 
the postwar period. Adjustments of 
broader scope can be illustrated by 
changes made in the fishing enter- 
prises. In 1923, the famous earth- 
quake which reduced the Tokyo met- 
ropolitan area to shambles also dis- 
turbed the sea bottom along the coast 
on which Futomi is located. At Fu- 
tomi, the chief damage was the raising 
of the submerged rocks above sea 
level, so that the harboring of large 
fishing boats close to the shore became 
dangerous and impracticable. To 
some extent, also, the quakes dis- 
turbed the balance of marine life in 
the immediate area of Futomi. 

Before the 1923 earthquake, the 
community possessed a number of large 
fishing boats, some of which were op- 
erated cooperatively, some on a 
“shares” system, and others as part 
of the activities of large “extended 
families.” Fishing had distinctly “feu- 
dal” characteristics in those days, with 
the boat owner having rights and obli- 
gations of a “particularistic” sort over 
and toward the fisherman.‘ During the 
height of the fishing season, more than 
a hundred men from other villages 
were imported to cover the labor 
shortage in Futomi. 


Following the changes in the sea 
bottom, fishing declined and the pros- 
perous offshore fishing, done with mo- 
tor trawlers (the only profitable large- 
scale type of fishing remaining), was 
no longer found in Futomi. Within a 
period of only about three years fol- 
lowing the quake, fishing changed 
from a large, commercial enterprise to 
small boat operations manned by in- 
dividual family groups.° 


* See Herbert Passin, Aspects of the Fish- 
ery Rights System in Selected Japanese 
Fishing Communities, GHQ, SCAP, Civil 
Information and Education Section (Tokyo, 
1948). 

* However, in the postwar period a slight 
boom in fishing activities took place, large- 
ly as the result of a general improvement 
of close-to-shore, commercially feasible, 


This change was accompanied by im- 
portant shifts of emphasis in the social 
structure. In the heyday of fishing, 
the extended family structure and 
hierarchical relations between families 
in the village were very strong. The 
owners of fishing boats assumed the 
role of oyakata (parent), or patrons," 
toward the men who worked for them, 
and toward their families. And with - 
the greater wealth provided by rich 
fishing, most families were able to es- 
tablish, in the community, branch 
houses which preserved strong solida- 
ristic ties. Once the economic base of 
these social forms was moved, the sys- 
tem changed toward emphasis on the 
individual nuclear families. Japanese 
rural sociologists have observed simi- 
lar developments in other coastal com- 
munities.’ The former wealthy, boat- 
owning families were broken up, and 
the economic level of the village fami- 
lies became highly uniform. 


SOCIAL ADJUSTMENTS 


The economic adjustments described 
above relate only to one broad cate- 
gory of factors which have been ma- 
nipulated to fit the changing circum- 
stances. Equally important are the so- 
cial adjustments, or adjustments in 
human factors. In this section, three 


marine life and of the increasing demands 
for these products in the Tokyo fish mar- 
kets. In the three years between the end 
of the war and 1948, the number of boats 
(mostly without engines) in operation in- 
creased from 132 to 197. Various crusta- 
ceans (clams, lobsters, crabs), edible sea- 
weeds, special marine delicacies like squid 
and octopus, and numerous varieties of 
small fish, because of their good price, be- 
came a valuable source of supplementary 
income for many Futomi families. 

Iwao Ishino, “Oyabun-kobun: A 
Japanese Ritual Kinship Institution,” Amer- 
ican Anthropologist, Vol. 55 (1953), pp. 695- 
707. 

*The most extensive research on this 
shift of the socio-economic base of fishing 
in Japan has been done by K. Sakurada. 
(Katsunori Sakurada, Gyojin [fishermen], 
Rokuninsha, Tokyo, 1942.) 
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of the more striking social adjustments 
are described: (1) the control of pop- 
ulation growth; (2) the organization of 
social groupings, especially the family; 
and (3) the handling of welfare cases. 

There were 2,752 persons in Futomi 
in 1948. The number had fluctuated 
slightly, but had averaged 2,600 for the 
ten years preceding 1948. Between 
1947 and 1948, the population declined 
by 3 per cent, a figure which repre- 
sented the return to the city of the 
few refugees from bombing who had 
managed to find shelter in this crowd- 
ed community. But in the ten-year 
period taken as a whole, the population 
was remarkably static. 

In 1948, a total of 132 infants were 
born in Futomi; the yearly average 
for the ten years preceding 1948 was 
90. In 1948, 43 persons died, which is 
lower than the annual average of 55 
for the decade 1938 through 1947. For 
the 10-year period, then, there was an 
excess of births over deaths averaging 
about 35 persons per year. This being 
the case, the fact that the population 
remained static requires further ex- 
planation. 

Futomi is one of many Japanese 
communities with an institutionalized 
system of out-migration. There are 
established patterns for girls and for 
boys. In the case of the girls, the 
majority leave their households be- 
tween 18 and 20 years of age to work 
as maids in the city. They remain 
away from home about six years, after 
which they have saved enough to re- 
turn to Futomi and marry (a dowry 
system is standard, and a necessity), or 
to marry city men and remain per- 
manently away from home. In 1948, a 
total of 58 girls were working as maids 
in the city. Out of 72 village girls 
marrying in 1948, only 8 married Fu- 
tomi men; 16 married men in distant 
cities and towns; and the remainder, 
48, married residents of nearby villages 
and towns. The great majority, 64, 
thus married out of the village. 


Young men and boys, particularly 
those from farming families and those 
who are the younger sons,* may leave 
home after finishing primary school 
and spend their entire lives away from 
the village. The younger sons of fam- 
ilies who engage in fishing leave when 
they are 18 or 20 years of age to work 
in fishing companies in the Tokyo Bay 
area and usually return to the village 
to fish with their fathers after a few 
years of work. In 1948, 170 village boys 
were working as fishermen in other 
communities and an additional 50 
were working at various other occu- 
pations away from the village. Nearly 
all of the fishermen return to the vil- 
lage for the winter, thus permitting 
the village population to fluctuate con- 
siderably by season. On the basis of 
past figures, from a fourth to a third 
of these will eventualiy remain away 
from home permanently. 

To summarize, during 1948 a total of 
308 young male and female residents of 
Futomi were away for most of the 
year, working in other communities 
and cities. While some of these de- 
partures were permanent and others 
temporary, the long-term trend, for 
the period 1938-48 at least, was to per- 
mit a near-balance of additions to the 
community population with departures 
and deaths. Although seasonal fluctu- 
ation was marked, due to the employ- 
ment arrangements of many of the 
boys, and while yearly and periodical 
fluctuation of the population was 
noted, the average remained markedly 
consistent. This suggests that the out- 
migration pattern is a stable and neces- 


* Because of primogeniture, they will not 
inherit. Villagers state that primogeniture 
in Futomi is largely a matter of necessity, 
rather than simple “custom,” since a man’s 
land and property holdings are usually so 
small that to divide them among a group of 
relatives at his death would be ruinous. 
In the Occupation period, national legisla- 
tion was passed forbidding primogeniture; 
but in villages like Futomi the law is gen- 
erally ignored. 
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sary part of the community socio- 
economic adjustment, and is not a 
short-term change due to inflation or 
“abnormally” difficult economic cir- 
cumstances. Perhaps the point is that, 
from any Western perspective, the 
economy of Futomi is permanently 
“abnormal,” and to this the community 
has worked out adjustments of consid- 
erable refinement. 

Another major social adjustment lies 
in the area of family relations. It has 
become a matter of convention in 
Western (and much Japanese) soci- 
ological literature to view the “family” 
as the basis of Japanese social life, and 
as the model for social relationships in 
all institutional matters. Japanese ru- 
ral communities are “familistic,” if by 
this is meant that families play a 
somewhat more important role than 
they do in many Western communities. 
In general, the poorer a community, 
the larger the role of the family. This 
need nét be seen necessarily as the 
consequence of exotic Japanese culture 
patterns or values, but perhaps more 
simply as a response to economic in- 
security in a society with a modern 
industrial economy but lacking a cen- 
tralized, universalistic system of credit 
and social welfare. In the absence of 
such institutions, the family, the im- 
mediate group of relatives, becomes a 
means of spreading scarce resources 
and cushioning against economic shock. 

The classic form of the rural Japa- 
nese family is the dozokudan, or “same 
kin group,” which ordinarily consists 
of a honke, or “main house,” and one 
or more bunke, or “branch houses.” 
“Ritual kin” relatives, or nonrelatives 
treated as relatives for economic rea- 
sons, are common.’ Relationships be- 


*See Michio Nagai, Dozoku: A Prelimi- 
nary Study of the Jupanese ‘Extended Fam- 
ily’ Group and Its Social and Economic 
Functions, Ohio State University Research 
Foundation and Dept. of Sociology and An- 
thropology, “Research in Japanese Social 
Relations,” Interim Technical Report No. 7 
(Columbus, 1953). 


tween members of the dozokudan are 
often “hierarchical,” that is, graded ac- 
cording to prestige and authority on 
the basis of age and patrilineal senior- 
ity. This type of organization tends to 
be strongest in Japan in the remote 
communities. In such cases, the dozo- 
kudan serves two major functions: 
(1) the economic, in the sense that the 
group is the center of cooperative ac- 
tivities productive of income, and that 
the available income is spread through- 
out the group; and (2) the solidaristic, 
in the sense that the group is the cen- 
ter of all ceremonial and mutual-aid 
activities which absorb the insecurities 
of a marginal existence. 

As one departs from such isolated 
communities and approaches more eco- 
nomically inflexible regions, the func- 
tions of the dozokudan tend to dimin- 
ish. The economic functions become 
much less important, and are given 
over to various types of “voluntary” 
associations—e.g., cooperatives, neigh- 
borhood labor-exchange groups, and 
the like. The solidaristic and mutual- 
aid functions tend to remain constant. 

In the case of Futomi, these develop- 
ments have taken rather extreme 
forms in the postwar period, with 
members of individual family house- 
holds following several different occu- 
pations. This, plus the change in fish- 
ing arrangements, has led to a stress on 
the household or individual nuclear 
family which is in the extreme range 
for Japanese rural communities. Thus 
Futomi remains a case of “familism,” 
but the group which possesses such 
implied broad functions is the nuclear 
family rather than the dozokudan, or 
“extended family.”” 


10 With reference to this, T. Takeuchi, one 
of the members of the original field party 
and now of Tohoku University, observed in 
summary: “In this village the dozokudan 
(called “jimyo”) is a small group, consist- 
ing of only three or four families at the 
most, who help one another in time of need. 
However, there is no hierarchical arrange- 
{footnote continued on neat page) 
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The importance of the individual 
family is shown by the fact that 
changes in situational economic ad- 
justments followed the household pat- 
tern; that is, rarely in Futomi did a 
household enter an occupation—partic- 
ularly one of the more important ones 
—which was absolutely new to that 
household. Although fishing was (in 
1948) an auxiliary occupation, the 
families who carried on fishing were, 
by and large, the very ones who en- 
gaged in fishing in the “old days”— 
though in different social and economic 
arrangements. Farmers have always 
been farmers, and with the “land re- 
form” fixing ownership in the hands 
of the operator, they will remain farm- 
ers indefinitely. Thus, while there is 
considerable variation in sources of in- 
come in households, the general bal- 
ance remains constant, and occupations 
tend to be “traditional” for the given 
household. 

The formation of “voluntary” group- 
ings, like cooperatives, was found not 
to be impeded by the strength of the 
individual family, but rather aided. A 
strong hierarchical, dozokudan system 
meant “death” to such organizations; 
but they could develop and exist with 
much less difficulty in a community 


ment among the families. The economic 
strength of each family is equal—or better, 
they are all equally poor. In some jimyo 
groups one even finds that the members no 
longer recall which of the families is the 
honke (the main, original, and usually pres- 
tigeful line of descent). The economic con- 
ditions which might create a basis for 
strong, hierarchical extended families are 
lacking in Futomi. All households (indi- 
vidual nuclear families) are small economic 
enterprises. There is family sentiment and 
mutual aid, but economic life is not or- 
ganized around the dozokudan, and hier- 
archical relations are absent. These ten- 
dencies also have their effect upon mar- 
riage. If a family is leading a normal life 
in Futomi, it is eligible to contract mar- 
riage with any other family—there are no 
special desires to match young people ac- 
cording to occupation or social position of 
spouse's family.” 


where the “extended family” retains 
its solidaristic and mutual-aid func- 
tions, yet abandons many of its eco- 
nomic functions. This has been the 
case because individual family mem- 
bers can act as free agents in an eco- 
nomic sense, without fear of extensive 
familial complications resulting from 
commitment of a large kin group to 
an involved, extra-familial enterprise. 
The large enterprises of the Japanese 
villages with strong dozokudan tenden- 
cies tend to be oyabun-kobun organi- 
zations—“feudal” groupings where the 
employees or followers owe loyalty to 
the patron. This was the case with 
Futomi in the past, when fishing was 
the major village enterprise. 

If the family. is important in societies 
which lack national, institutionalized 
means for cushioning against economic 
shock and the hazards of high-risk en- 
terprise, it would be expected that 
there has been built up a configuration 
of values in the rural family express- 
ing these facts. This was the case in 
Futomi. 

In 1947, as a result of an Occupation- 
sponsored law, Futomi was required to 
establish a Social Welfare Commission, 
entrusted with the responsibility of 
providing various forms of relief and 
social aid to needy families. The ac- 
tivities of this commission were stud- 
ied in some detail, with the following 
findings: 

In 1948, some 23 households were 
under the care of the commission, 13 
of these being regular village families 
and 10 being newly arrived families, 
mostly repatriates. In the light of the 
poverty and insecurity of economic life 
in Futomi, this would appear to be a 
small number. An investigation re- 
vealed that there was tremendous re- 
sistance in the village to the idea of 
“charity,” and only under extreme cir- 
cumstances would a family apply to 
the commission for help. Newly ar- 
rived families, being totally destitute 
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in most cases, were more likely to rely 
upon this public help. 

Officials of the agency reported that 
they were having extreme difficulty in 
convincing needy families that it was 
not a disgrace to accept aid. Even 
though the national law clearly de- 
fines livelihood as under the protection 
of the state, families in need were 
convinced that they were a “nuisance” 
to the community, and, rather than im- 
pose upon public responsibility, they 
should work out their economic prob- 
lems by themselves. In their opinion, 
economic support was entirely a mat- 
ter of the family, and any modification 
of this idea was met with considerable 
resistance. 

The commissioners stated that this 
situation creates a serious dilemma in 
Futomi; on the one hand, the economic 
situation is insecure and productive of 
genuine need; on the other, the pre- 
vailing values keep individuals and 
families from accepting public support. 
The commissioners estimated that at 
least half the families in Futomi not 
only were eligible for aid, but would 
suffer considerable hardship and in- 
jury if it were not accepted. Yet, out 
of more than 560 households, only 23 
have applied or have been persuaded 
to accept help; of these, 10 are repatri- 
ates. 

This situation highlights some of the 
basic problems of Japanese rural so- 
ciety. Japan is probably a permanent- 
ly “poor” country, given no marked 
changes in the pressure for arable land 
and no decrease in population growth. 
It is doubtful that she can expect to 
develop social security systems which 
are permanent and predictable, be- 
cause such systems depend upon a 
steady national income and an eco- 
nomic surplus. In the absence of such 
schemes, or in the face of their pos- 
sible unreliability, the “family system” 
type of security is perhaps to be en- 
couraged. In rural areas this reliance 


upon the family is an advantage, but 
the economic insecurity of urban areas 
can never be fully absorbed by familial 
means. In a period of crisis, however, 
national aid could flow to urban areas, 
with the rural communities taking 
care of their own. 

This would suggest that a program 
of rural economic aid based entirely 
upon universalistic criteria would in- 
volve a misconception of the nature of 
Japanese rural socio-economic adjust- 
ment. The development of what Jap- 
anese rural economists have called “in- 
visible employment” (i.e., the presence 
of side-income occupations of all 
kinds) leads to a unique balance or ad- 
justment for each community. The 
status of any given occupation, like 
farming, will vary considerably, de- 
pending upon local conditions. The 
close margin of subsistence and sur- 
plus requires flexible arrangements. 
Local economic cooperatives seem a 
desirable answer, and these are devel- 
oping with government help. 

In general, the people of Futomi are 
deeply aware of the need for collective 
action in the solution of their welfare 
problem. The first Futomi Youth As- 
sociation, founded in 1946, had disap- 
peared by 1948, and another organiza- 
tion had taken its place—for the reason 
that the original group was a purely 
“social” club, lacking economic-assist- 
ance and mutual-aid functions. The 
later group reorganized along these 
latter lines, making itself useful in dis- 
aster emergencies, special collection of 
seaweed for sale, installation of needed 
public utilities, and the like. This 
group was immediately successful. 
Cases like this, and the problems of the 
Welfare Commission, illustrate the 
deeply ingrained habits of collective 
action and mutual aid which have 
come to characterize societies with a 
delicate balance between population 
and resources. While considerable 
fluctuation in the specific organizations 
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and economic patterns may be found, and/or a vastly strengthened system of 
as seen for Futomi, the substratum of national credit and social security. In 
concepts and modes of interpersonal the face of Japan’s generally difficult 
relationships remains constant, ready international economic position, it is 
and available to the villagers for meet- unlikely that sufficient national capital 
ing recurrent crisis situations. Funda- could ever be amassed to raise such 
mental changes in these adjustmental programs above the present levy of 
mechanisms could take place only with only partial and supplementary sup- 
a drastic reduction in population port. 
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FORTY YEARS OF CHANGE IN A HAWAIIAN HOMESTEAD 
COMMUNITY: ANAHOLE 


by Jacob Friedt 


ABSTRACT 


In tracing the changes in the social and economic patterns of life in a 
Hawaiian homestead community on the island of Kauai, certain broad sets 
of factors are considered: the continuing trend toward wage labor, making 
a rural community-centered economy impossible; the impact of a rapid 
influx of new racial and ethnic elements which profoundly disturbed exist- 
ing social relations; and the difficulties arising from the conflict of older 
Hawaiian behavioral patterns and value orientations with those recently 


introduced. 


INTRODUCTION 


This paper follows the changes that 
occurred over forty years in a Ha- 
waiian homestead community in terms 
of the nature and genesis of disruptive 
developments in economic and social 
life. The community studied is char- 
acterized by increasing social isolation 
of individual families, the weakening 
of family bonds, a high rate of juvenile 
delinquency, and depressed living con- 
ditions. These are conditions charac- 
teristic of social disorganization, since 
the community earlier showed greater 
cohesiveness, relatively more effective 
social controls based on the author- 
ity of respected families, and fre- 
quent interfamily economic coopera- 
tion. Change, if it is disruptive of 
community life based on older pat- 
terns and if it involves difficulties felt 
by the villagers themselves, may jus- 
tifiably be termed “disorganizing.” 

This is to be considered an explora- 
tory study of the basic trends over a 
forty-year period. Since so few studies 
of modern Polynesian-Hawaiian life 
are available,’ this account, though of 
limited scope, may serve to guide fur- 
ther research. 


+McGill University, Montreal, Canada. 

1See Ernest Beaglehole, Some Modern 
Hawaiians, University of Hawaii Research 
Publications, No. 19 (Honolulu, 1937); and 
Andrew Lind, An Island Community (Chi- 
cago: University of Chicago Press, 1938). 
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Field Work.—-In the summer of 1949, 
the writer spent six weeks in Anahole 
and made a rapid survey of social and 
economic conditions. He lived with a 
Hawaiian family, ate all meals with 
them, and as far as possible practiced 
participant-observation in many and 
varied activities that took place in the 
community. No notes were taken dur- 
ing the day, but data were recorded 
from memory during leisure periods. 


History of the Community.—Anahole 
is situated on the northeas: corner of 
the island of Kauai, on a low-lying 
strip of coastal land immediately to the 
east of where the Anahole River flows 
into the Pacific. Behind the village, 
symmetrically patterned expanses of 
pineapple fields slope in various con- 
tours upward toward the craggy Ana- 
hole Mountains. Anahole, as it ap- 
pears today, was established by an act 
of legislation. In 1908, under the insti- 
gation of Prince Kuhio, plots of land 
were allocated to Polynesian-Hawaiian 
families meeting certain racial and 
economic qualifications. The purpose 
of the Homestead Acts was to arrest 
the steady and catastrophic decline of 
native Hawaiian population in the lat- 
ter part of the nineteenth century, by 
insulating at least a few groups from 
the socially disruptive consequences of 
their alienation from the soil and their 
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subsequent adjustments to the new 
Western economic environment.’ 
Hawaiian families recruited from the 
neighborhood, or from Moloa, some 
seven miles to the north, occupied their 
single-acre plots and built their homes. 
Most of the houses were built in the 
early days of the founding of the com- 
munity, in 1908-09. They are of sim- 
ple design, essentially frame boxes 
with a porchlike extension on the front 
facing the road which runs down the 
center of the village and bisects it into 
two lines of houses. Anahole is not 
serviced with electricity or gas; so it 
still must rely on the kerosene stove 
and gasoline lantern for cooking and 
lighting. There are some two hundred 
persons living in Anahole today. 


THE OLD PATTERNS OF SOCIAL AND 
ECONOMIC LIFE (1908-1920) 


Economic Pattern.—The economic life 
of the Hawaiians who settled in Ana- 
hole was not based exclusively on taro 
growing and fishing, for some members 
of most families earned wages outside 
the village—some as cowboys, others as 
seasonal workers in cane fields or as 
carpenters or blacksmiths." Yet many 
of the ancient rural patterns of life, 
based in the past on family and com- 
munity cooperative ties intimately 
linked to taro cultivation and coop- 
erative fishing, had survived. Initially, 
many vital economic and social activi- 
ties were grounded in the community 
and nearby. All the component fami- 
lies were of similar backgrounds; all 
were “commoners” except for one fam- 
ily that claimed aristocratic ancestry.‘ 
How many were pure Polynesians is 
difficult to ascertain. Family names 


* Lind, op. cit., pp. &5-86. \ 

‘Intensive sugar-cane cultivation had 
been carried on in the northeast part of the 
island for some decades prior to the turn 
of the century. 

*Ancient Hawaiian society was divided 
into three distinct classes—chiefs (includ- 
ing priests), commoners, and slaves. 


indicate that some intermarriage had 
taken place. 

Taro cultivation requires careful at- 
tention, at least during certain stages 
of the process. It demands the serv- 
ices of all the family members, while 
the community must cooperate in mat- 
ters of irrigation. Much care must be 
lavished on the proper maintenance of 
the irrigation channels; for otherwise 
the fields could dry and ruin the crop. 

Case histories of some families dem- 
onstrated their earlier operation as in- 
tegrated economic units. The children 
rose early to tend the garden before 
going to school; when they came home, 
they worked in the taro field. Even 
when some Anaholeans went to work 
in the cane fields in the summer, they 
went as family units, the children in- 
cluded as part of the team. The con- 
trol of all earnings was firmly in the 
hands of the family heads (these very 
often were the women, who, in house- 
hold matters, were dominant figures). 
This was a very important factor in 
family cohesion. 

Interfamily economic reciprocity 
was valuable not only in taro cultiva- 
tion (with reference to the all-impor- 
tant irrigation maintenance) but also 
in certain types of fishing. While in- 
dividual fishing wos always common, 
the ancient type of net fishing known 
as the huki-lau was a communal affair. 
This form of fishing is still practiced. 
The technique consists in surrounding 
a school of fish in the shallower waters 
of a bay by means of a huge net. The 
operation requires considerable team- 
work. A boat crew carries the net out 
into the bay, divers prevent the net 
from snagging on the coral reef, and a 
large and enthusiastic shore party 
hauls the net to the beach. An in- 
formal division of the fish caught re- 
wards all who help. 

Thus, taro growing and fishing are 
examples of ancient patterns of com- 
munity reciprocity and mutual aid that 
reinforce community bonds. 


Authority and Social Control. — In 
those days, affairs requiring leadership 
or questions involving decisions affect- 
ing several families were informally 
referred to the respected families of 
special prestige. There were at least 
four such families then—the Williams- 
es, Lovells, Castros, and Valpoons. Pub- 
lic opinion, that universally effective 
means of social control in closely knit 
rural communities, appears to have 
sufficed to maintain the social relations 
within the bounds set by accepted pat- 
terns of behavior. Sunday meetings at 
the Congregational Church, by physi- 
cally bringing together all “good Chris- 
tians,” permitted strong personal pres- 
sures to be put on any deviants at a 
time and place where such individuals 
could be neatly and effectively cen- 
sured. 


Social Activities and Recreation.—So- 
cial life, like economic life, formerly 
had strong community roots. The po- 
lite ancient Hawaiian patterns of send- 
ing gifts of food, taro, or fish to friends 
and neighbors was a frequent event. 
Neighbors freely fed and cared for 
each other’s children. 

Fishing was a very popular recrea- 
tion. Friends fished together in the 
evening for pleasure, and the huki-lau 
net fishing was festive and full of good 
spirits, joking, and friendly rivalry. 
The women would, as in ancient usage, 
go in a party to fish for small fry on 
the reef, or to pick seaweeds (limu) 
or mollusks (opihi) at low tide. 

Luaus, or large feasts featuring roast- 
ed stuffed pigs, were extremely impor- 
tant social activities requiring very ex- 
tensive preparations by large numbers 
of men and women. They were truly 
communal feasts—a good Hawaiian so- 
cial form. 

Every Sunday after church, children 
and adults alike went to the “park” — 
a large open field beside the village, 
where competitive ball games were 
held. The elders came to the green 
to watch the play or to gossip. 
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This was Anahole in the first few 
years of its existence. Today, the so- 
cial and economic patterns of com- 
munity life have changed profoundly. 
Two broad sets of factors will be con- 
sidered in terms of their contribution 
to this change: 


1, The continuing trend toward 
wage labor, making a rural, 
community-centered economy 
impossible. 


2. The racial and ethnic changes 
within and near Anahole. 


REPERCUSSIONS OF ECONOMIC CHANGES 
(1920-1948) 


Economic Factors.—While even in the 
beginning some Anaholeans worked 
seasonally in the sugar-cane fields, or 
in the plantation workshops as car- 
penters and blacksmiths, taro cultiva- 
tion and fishing were still important 
subsistence activities. Perhaps this 
partially mixed economic situation 
might have been maintained if huge 
pineapple plantations and canneries 
had not been established in the imme- 
diate neighborhood of the village. From 
the mountain slopes, the patterned 
pineapple fields thrust down to the 
very fringes of Anahole. Canneries 
opened in Kapaa, only eight miles dis- 
tant, with work opportunities for both 
women and children, especially in the 
summer harvest season. Although at 
first such plantation labor might have 
been carried out by an entire family 
working as a unit, increasingly indi- 
viduals worked alone, bringing home 
their salaries as individual contribu- 
tions. 

The progressive deterioration of the 
old-style family life can be outlined as 
follows: As family members spent 
more time away from home, it became 
increasingly difficult to continue in- 
tensive agriculture; the vegetable gar- 
dening and taro beds suffered. It was 
easier to buy food than to grow it. 
But as a consequence, the activities of 
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gardening and fishing that served to 
unify the family began to deteriorate. 
The economic controls over money and 
field produce, formerly firmly in the 
hands of the elders of the household, 
weakened greatly as the individual 
earner became conscious of his contri- 
bution—and to this was added a new 
desire to spend this money in a manner 
he or she saw fit. 

The economic repercussions of the 
declining gardening spread outward 
almost automatically to other families. 
As one family after another lost in- 
terest in the maintenance of the irri- 
gation ditches, others found their own 
agricultural activities crippled. The 
ditches could not be kept in good con- 
dition by individuals; this required 
community effort. Today, only two 
families consistently cultivate taro on 
their plot of land. The rest of the 
taro acreage is covered with lush 
weeds and grass and is no longer of 
economic consequence. Some families 
still have small vegetable gardens in 
front of their homes or nearby, but 
these can hardly be considered a pri- 
mary factor in the subsistence picture. 

Taro cultivation and wage earning 
are antagonistic economic pursuits. 
Economically, now, a household larger 
than the biological family—so advan- 
tageous to an agricultural people who 
can readily use additional labor—be- 
comes a detriment. When food is 
bought, not grown, children as well as 
the added aunt, uncle, or grandparent 
are felt to be expensive. And when 
an individual family engages in eco- 
nomic activities requiring no coopera- 
tion from others, the deterioration of 
mutual aid is followed by deteriora- 
tion of other but related social activi- 
ties. 

In sum, today the economic base of 
Anahole is the “job.” By now the 
range of occupations besides those of 
plantation or cannery worker is quite 
wide. A large contingent of men work 
for the county repairing roads; there 


are also a policeman, a fireman, a care- 
taker, and a musician—all employed 
outside Anahole but returning to their 
homes after work. 

The increasing emphasis on money 
has introduced a conflict of values, the 
older communal ones clashing with the 
newer motivations. One excellent ex- 
ample of this conflict, with reference 
to large-scale fishing, will serve to il- 
lustrate this point. Two related fam- 
ilies (the Lovells and the Williamses) 
decided to become commercial fishers. 
The basic techniques were already 
available in the communal huki-lau. 
As this was carried out previously, it 
had no monetary considerations as 
such. It was organized informally and 
was, at least in part, a joyous social 
event that attracted all those members 
of the village who had a desire to par- 
ticipate. When Lovell began to fish 
commercially, he at first called on the 
community as before to help him. A 
confused situation resulted from the 
necessity of keeping a record of those 
who pulled the nets and devising a 
scheme for dividing the profits of the 
catch among the boat-crew members, 
the divers, and the owners of the 
equipment used. Here are Lovell’s 
own words describing the difficulties 
encountered in these first attempts: 

Everyone came and stole fish. [They] 

put them in bags or hid them in their 

shirts and then came to the checker and 
wanted a [additional] share. We lost 
more than we made. Now when I have 

a huki-lau I don’t call anybody, just the 

people of my family and my friends. 


In making the old, happy, informal 
social event into a business venture he 
created serious antagonisms. 


in Social Life and Recrea- 
tional Activities. Wage earning, by 
taking people outside the community 
for employment, also changed the pre- 
vious patterns of sociability. Elderly 
women today complain that the old 
fishing expeditions by groups of women 
on the reef are a thing of the past. 
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Visiting between families is less fre- 
quent and is increasingly being re- 
stricted by disputes. Many have made 
friends outside the village. Today, at 
a gathering one frequently finds out- 
siders from neighboring areas, espe- 
cially since the cheap used car facili- 
tates transportation. 


The impressive communal feasts are 
reduced to small family affairs, where- 
as formerly they were organized and 
sponsored by the church and enthusi- 
astically attended by al.. Now lack of 
interest and hostility among neighbors 
interferes. Such feasts are said to be 
too expensive, too time-consuming. 
Above all, families no longer feel the 
close community bonds of friendship 
previously reinforced by mutual aid 
and frequent pleasant interpersonal 
contacts. The mutual giving of gifts 
of food by neighbors, so easy to main- 
tain when gifts are of fish or taro, is 
less easy to continue with items bought 
with money, and so this old pattern is 
deteriorating. 

The church as a rallying point for 
social activities of both young and old 
is failing rapidly. Today, it cannot 
draw even half of the families to the 
Sunday services. 


Authority and Leadership.—As Ana- 
hole is not a self-contained community 
economically and socially, the problem 
of leadership is complicated. The 
church, as noted, has very limited in- 
fluence. With the marked trend to- 
ward isolation of families from each 
other, and with more freedom from the 
social controls of public opinion, there 
are no longer any clearly defined 
sources of authority within the village. 
The really dominant personality in 
Anahole, a middle-aged woman, is 
called upon occasionally to act as inter- 
mediary between villagers and outside 
authorities such as the police or wel- 
fare workers. Because she is a mem- 
ber of one of the old respected families 
with aristocratic ancestry, she is an 
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important figure in the community. 
But since her family is considered one 
of the economically enterprising ones, 
there are actually some feelings of ill 
will toward her and a reluctance on 
the part of some to seek her guidance 
or support. The community clearly 
lacks the esprit de corps that makes 
concerted action and leadership by any 
group or individuals effective, for there 
are serious conflicts between neigh- 
bors. 


REPERCUSSIONS OF THE INFLUX OF 
NEW RACIAL AND ETHNIC GROUPS 


Contact with Other Ethnic Groups.— 
The impact of the new plantations not 
only resulted in an accentuation of the 
trend away from the rural subsistence 
economy that the homesteads were 
meant to re-create; it also brought 
closer contacts with Japanese, Chinese, - 
Filipinos, and various Caucasian 
groups. In the days of rapid ex- 
pansion of intensive scientific pine- 
apple cultivation, large numbers of 
these groups were brought to Kauai.’ 
This accelerated influx of other racial 
and ethnic groups, concomitant with 
the economic changes, had equally im- 
portant effects. 

The field-working Anaholean showed 
little or no racial prejudice in his 
choice of mate. Very soon a significant 
proportion of marriages were being 
made outside the community with 
members of these diverse races. At 
the present rate of non-Hawaiian mar- 
riages, very few families in another 
two decades will bear the original 
homesteaders’ family names — Castro, 
Lovell, Valpoon, Kahanu, and Wil- 
liams. 

Under the impact of the new eco- 
nomic horizons, reinforced by this fur- 
ther biological and cultural infusion, 
the remaining purely Hawaiian cul- 


* Earlier intensive sugar-cane production 
had, even before 1908, brought a large wave 
of labor migrants, Cf. Lind, op. cit., pp. 
188-209. 
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tural elements in Anaholean life, espe- 
cially the cooperative aspects, fade 
away. Neither the economy nor the 
values and ideals of the new Ana- 
holeans can support them. 


Conflict of Values.—Over the years, 
the Japanese, Filipinos, Chinese, and 
Portugese originally brought to Kauai 
for plantation labor began to filter into 
the island’s economy in diverse ways. 
Many Japanese began small retail es- 
tablishments such as general stores, 
groceries, and filling stations. Both 
Japanese and Filipinos soon made their 
marks as avid and successful com- 
mercial fishermen. 

As Anaholeans increasingly worked 
alongside these newcomers in the pine- 
apple fields and shops, traded at their 
stores, married into their families, or 
competed with them in fishing, they 
observed the newcomers’ energy and 
economic success. Some Hawaiian 
families absorbed new attitudes to- 
ward work, success, and standards of 
living. By comparison with the en- 
terprising, indefatigable Japanese who 
appeared never to cease his labors, 
some Hawaiians saw themselves as 
“lazy.” In comparison with the sys- 
tematic frugality of the Japanese, the 
Hawaiian suspected himself of being 
perhaps improvidently spendthrift. As 
set against the race- and family-con- 
scious Japanese, the Hawaiian could 
see himself as unable to cooperate with 
his own people for mutual benefit. “Ha- 
waiians don’t stick together” is a com- 
mon phrase. Even in fishing, in which 
the Hawaiians were ancient masters, 
some saw themselves bested by the 
more efficiently organized teams of 
Filipinos or Japanese who seemed to 
make profits out of every venture. 

Thus, the old Hawaiian patterns of 
lavish generosity, of cooperative yet 
informal aid, of noncompetitive atti- 
tudes in interpersonal relations, of lov- 
ing a “good time,” and of not caring for 
“time” as measured in economic terms 
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—all these now appeared to be detri- 
mental to his well-being. In this way 
the Anaholean’s attitude toward him- 
self may become exceedingly critical, 
as he notes that almost no neighbor 
owns a business or a farm of any con- 
sequence, or even has an executive 
position, and that only very few chil- 
dren attend the secondary schools, the 
road to “advancement.” 

Unfortunately for good interfamily 
relations, some households have moved 
rather far from their neighbors in 
terms of their attitudes and values 
with reference to work, play, and use 
of time. There is a _ considerable 
amount of friction and jealousy arising 
from the clash of the old and the new. 
The economically energetic families 
scorn the “backward” ones who do not 
work regularly, spend much leisure 
time drinking and socializing, and do 
not care for their children in the new 
pattern (that of keeping them at home) 
but let them wander in gangs, expect- 
ing them to be fed and cared for by 
neighbors. The “advanced” families 
(as certain families see themselves) 
feel the rest of the people of the com- 
munity are envious of their success, 
and that in some vague fashion these 
people are holding back progress to- 
ward better living conditions. 

Actually, many of these frictions can 
be attributed to the remnants of an- 
cient Hawaiian culture patterns main- 
tained by some families but now be- 
lieved by the “advanced” ones to be 
detrimental to economic improvement. 
When an energetic woman of the vil- 
lage criticizes her neighbors saying 
they are “stupid with money,” that 
everybody buys on credit from the 
Japanese grocer, she is really attack- 
ing aspects of the old manner of con- 
ducting affairs and her neighbors re- 
sent this. Similarly, if this woman 
gossips about the children of other 
families, saying that they run about 
without parental supervision, her re- 
marks are doubly resented because in 
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Hawaiian terms such permissive treat- 
ment of children is desirable. Finally, 
some men resent the commercial fish- 
erman who, having hired his assistants, 
does not invite neighbors to assist him, 
thus violating deeply held sentiments. 
What some persons call “jealousy” or 
ill will toward them is prompted, at 
least in part, by violations of these 
older norms. 

An indication of the intensity of 
conflict between some families is seen 
in the prolonged dispute that arose 
when a choice of a new minister for 
the Congregational Church was neces- 
sary. There were two candidates, both 
aparently with similar qualifications. 
Though neither was a formally trained 
minister, both were licensed to preach. 
The community was split between the 
supporters of each candidate. The ba- 
sis for the alignment of opposing forces 
lay in the fact that one of the con- 
tending preachers was the son of the 
leading personality in Anahole, and a 


person representative of the outlook of 
the “good” families. The real issue, 
then, was not so much the personal 
merits of each candidate as the feel- 
ings of antagonism or friendship vil- 
lagers felt toward this strong-willed 
woman. The only solution to the dead- 
lock possible was a compromise. Each 
preacher conducted services on alter- 
nate Sundays. 


CONCLUSION 


Despite the small size of the com- 
munity, the trend is definitely toward 
even greater social isolation of family 
units. Today, Anahole is more a se- 
ries of residence lots than an inte- 
grated rural community in older Ha- 
waiian terms. Anahole, as a homestead 
community designed in part to pre- 
serve a rural, cooperative way of life 
for at least a few families of Hawaiians, 
did not in the end succeed in this 


purpose. 
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The Talladega Story. By Solon T. Kimball 
and Marion Pearsall. University: Uni- 
versity of Alabama Press, 1954. Pp. 
xxxii + 259. $3.50. 

Research in community life has made 
many advances and changes since the era 
of community surveys, which began in the 
early decades of the present century. In 
the development of this research, each of 
the following has been emphasized: social 
problems, social organization, ecological 
factors, social structure, and social action. 
As each succeeding topic has been studied, 
knowledge thus gained is utilized in the 
attainment of a more comprehensive under- 
standing of the local community. 

This book emphasizes the most recent and 
currently popular approach in community 
research—namely, social action. The key 
to the authors’ method of analysis is found 
in the Preface, where they state: “The so- 
cial system of each group possesses three 
components: the structure of interaction 
termed a relational system, a system of 
customary behavior, and a system of val- 
ues.” With this frame of reference the 
action which occurred when citizens in 
Talladega, Alabama, endeavored to make a 
community self-survey of health conditions 
and needs is recorded, analyzed, and inter- 
preted. To a greater extent than is usual 
in research of this type, the authors succeed 
in showing how the value system, the cus- 
tomary behavior, and the patterns of inter- 
action are interrelated in the on-going 
process of community life. The reader will 
not find evidence in statistics, for there are 
only two or three small tables of figures in 
the entire volume. Nevertheless, using the 
participant-observer method, interviews, 
and occasional evidence of opinion as it was 
recorded in the local newspaper, Kimball 
and Pearsali succeed in presenting a com- 
prehensive description and analysis of com- 
munity life in process. 

In this volume the reader will find a 
sociological description of a southern com- 
munity with most, if not all, the values, 
customs, and relationships prevalent in the 
social life of the South coming into focus 
at one time or another as the story of 
community action unfolds. Interspersed 
throughout the work, the social scientist— 
or a community leader with a practical 
interest—will find occasional “guideposts” 
for his own endeavors. For example, the 
necessity of approval of proposed action by 


the power groups of the community is ex- 
plained. There is the observation that the 
chance of success or failure of committees 
must be viewed in terms of personalities 
and already established systems rather than 
absolute goals (p. 81). In Talladega, as 
elsewhere, it is pointed out that action 
without precedent is dangerous, as it is to 
all social systems. And finally, good com- 
munity citizenship is a subtle thing, a day- 
to-day process which rarely attracts atten- 
tion because its effects are not sudden or 
dramatic. 

In the opinion of the authors, the study 
illustrates several principles of social or- 
ganization which are involved in _ social 
change (action): (1) legitimation, which 
is both a principle and a process (in Talla- 
dega the community council gained the 
right to make the survey from a number of 
sources); (2) validation (the community 
council validated its right through a spe- 
cific program); (3) conformance (illus- 
trated by parallels in beliefs about needs 
between the council and community); (4) 
initiation; (5) participation; (6) involve- 
ment; (7) tangency (the community coun- 
cil served as a focal point for giving ex- 
pression to the community of interest in 
health and was structurally tangent to all 
groups which gave it legitimacy); and (8) 
flexibility (the council was able to adjust 
organizationally and to incorporate or dis- 
miss new ideas). These principles were 
found to be useful in The Talladega Story. 
Their usefulness can be tested in other re- 
search in social action. 

Social scientists and community leaders 
are indebted to the University of Alabama, 
which provided the research team for this 
excellent study, and to the Health Infor- 
mation Foundation, which gave to the 
project financial support and friendly in- 
terest. 


CHARLes R. Horrer. 


Department of Sociology and Anthropology, 
Michigan State College. 


Eddyville’s Families. By Reuben Hill, J. 
Joel Moss, Claudine G. and Theodore 
W. Wirths, and Perry C. Daugherty. 
Chapel Hill, N. C.: Institute for Re- 
search in Social Science, 1953. Pp. xii 

+ 442. (Mimeo.) 
The explosion of an atomic or hydrogen 
bomb over a community, large or mall, 
would result in fear, tensions, psychological 


s 
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shock, personality disorganization, disease, 
disruption of family life, death, and wide- 
spread destruction of property. The impact 
of the construction and operation of a huge 
hydrogen bomb plant within the environs 
of an otherwise peaceful community would 
also produce many of these same disastrous 
conditions and effects. 

This is precisely what has happened 
to the small community of Barnwell, 
South Carolina (population approximately 
2,000), after the announcement by the fed- 
eral government on November 28, 1950, of 
the immediate construction of the largest 
hydrogen bomb plant in the world, com- 
prising 315 square miles of territory. The 
immediate result was the forced relocation 
of 1,500 families living within this area, 
the influx of several thousand construction 
workers and operating personnel, and a 
total increase in population, through in- 
migration, of approximately 39,000 persons. 

A research team from the Institute for 
Research in Social Science, University of 
North Carolina, under the direction of Reu- 
ben Hill and financed by the National In- 
stitute for Mental Health, United States 
Public Health Service, seized the unique 
opportunity of studying first-hand the im- 
pact of boom-town activity upon the family 
life of Eddyville (pseudonym for Barn- 
well). The research data were collected 
during the period January, 1952, to March, 
1953. The principal research techniques 
utilized for assessing the effects of com- 
munity changes upon families and person- 
alities were various psychological and so- 
ciometric tests, scales, inventories, and in- 
terviewer ratings. Upon completion of the 
field work, the data were processed accord- 
ing to approved statistical and case-analysis 
methods. 

The research problem was the inter- 
relations between three major groups of 
variables community, family, and per- 
sonality—in a series of stressful situations 
incident to rapid urbanization. These ma- 
jor groups of variables, comprising approx- 
imately 90 subvariables, were in turn re- 
classified as consequence variables and an- 
tecedent variables. The consequence vari- 
ables consisted of over-all family adjust- 
ment, over-all adjustment of husband and 
wife, and the symptoms index averaged for 
husband and wife. The antecedent vari- 
ables included the life condition variables 
and the personal and family resources var- 
iables. The main emphasis throughout the 
study was on the mental health aspects of 
urbanization as revealed by indices of per- 
sonal and family morale, parent-child ad- 
justment, and intra-personal adjustment 
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when viewed in juxtaposition with the ele- 
ments of social structure of a rapidly ur- 
banizing community. 

The study was based on an _ intensive 
analysis of 77 panel families (65 white and 
12 Negro), supplemented by census data. 
The panel families were intact, conjugal 
families with children, who had lived in 
the community for at least five years. Fol- 
lowing an introductory section on metho- 
dology, the first six chapters present Eddy- 
ville’s historical background, social-power 
structure, community patterns of living, 
family functions, personality types, and 
family problems. 

The data indicate that the coming of the 
defense plant to Eddyville has initiated 
many profound changes in community life 
and family behavior—e.g., in the relation- 
ships of the community to its service areas, 
in physical layout, in community policies 
and practices, in the web of community re- 
lationships, in personal attitudes and feel- 
ings, in family living patterns, and in the 
class system, from the old one based on 
family prestige to a new one based on 
occupation and family income. 

The problem of why some families failed 
and other families succeeded in making sat- 
isfactory adjustment to community change 
was handled expertly by arraying three 
sets of data in juxtaposition: data con- 
cerning limiting environmental and com- 
munity conditions, data relating to the in- 
ternal characteristics and patterns of fam- 
ilies, and data regarding personal and social 
adjustment in the special context of a rap- 
idly urbanizing community. Three scales 
(with scores ranging from 0 to 30) were 
constructed for the measurement of the in- 
terrelationships between these three sets of 
data: over-all family adjustment scale; per- 
sonal adjustment scale for husband and 
wife; and a symptoms index filled out by 
husband and wife. The results of these 
measurements are presented in graphic 
form (pp. 247-310). The final outcome of 
these measurements may be summarized by 
the following excerpt (p. 316): “Family 
adjustment is explained most adequately 
by the following five variables: personal ad- 
justment of husband and wife; family adap- 
tability score; problem-solving score of 
wife; perception of emotional problems as 
a matter for family concern; and net deficit 
of task acceptance score.” 

The impact of rapid community change 
upon the families of Eddyville has many 
implications for community-family-person- 
ality theory. Some of the most important 
of these implications relate to community 
motivation of family goals, community for- 
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mation of the patterns of segregation and 
integration, social differentiation on the ba- 
sis of demographic characteristics, the con- 
trol of informal organizations by the politi- 
cally powerful groups withir the com- 
munity, and familial pressures for change 
when community services have deteriorated 
beyond the toleration limits. 

Emerging from this study are the. fol- 
lowing ideas that may serve as hypotheses 
for future research: the community as a 
basic point of reference and identification 
for families and personalities; the com- 
munity as a web of interfamily and inter- 
personal relationships; personality as a re- 
flection of community themes; the family 
as an adjustive agent in social change; and 
the family as the initiator of the series of 
interrelated events in community change 
beginning with ideologies, extending to ex- 
pectations and policies, and ending in so- 
cial actions. 

Despite the defects and shortcomings of 
this research, which are pointed out by the 
authors themselves (pp. 397-402), the study 
is a courageous attempt to ana)yze the oro- 
cesses of community change and to record 
their impact upon the family and persun- 
ality. This research report should prove 
challenging to the research methodologist, 
the family scholar, and the student of 
social change. 

Morais G. CALDWELL. 


Department of Sociology and Anthropology, 
University of Alabama. 


Sociological Studies in Scale Analysis. By 
Matilda White Riley, John W. Riley, 
Jr., Jackson Toby, et al. New Bruns- 
wick, N. J.: Rutgers University Press. 
Pp. viii + 433. $6.00. 


This book is an attempt to push along the 
frontier of social classification and meas- 
urement, using adaptations of a new con- 
ceptual tool—the cumulative scale devel- 
oped by Louis Guttman. Numerous persons 
collaborated in producing the volume; in 
addition to the three listed as authors, Mar- 
cia L. Toby, Richard Cohn, Harry C. Bred- 
meier, Mary Moore, and Paul Fine were 
actively associated with the project. In- 
cluded also are contributions by Uriel G. 
Foa, Robert N. Ford, Louis Guttman, and 
Samuel A. Stouffer and associates. A large 
number of other persons rendered help of 
various kinds. The end product is indeed a 
noteworthy effort at cooperative research. 
It deserves a place beside Measurement and 
Prediction (Stouffer et al.) in the library 
of those wishing to keep abreast of recent 
developments in scale analysis. 

Much of the research reported is that of 


the Rutgers Research Group. Particular 
emphasis is put on the construction and use 
of object scales and the scaling of groups 
taken as units rather than the scaling of 
individuals. Considerable attention is also 
given to the description of devices aimed at 
making the processing of data in scale 
analysis easier and faster. Examples of 
methods used are presented in worksheet 
form. In undertaking this, the authors can- 
not well be criticized for producing a recipe 
book, for attention is given throughout to 
the theoretical implications of scaling. In 
few research reports will one find a better 
example of the interplay between research 
theory and empirical testing. 

Nowhere in the contributions of the Rut- 
gers group does one find evidence of illu- 
sions as to the nature of the progress made. 
There is a refreshing degree of candor in 
outlining limitations and difficulties as yet 
unresolved. In this connection, it does not 
seem unfair to »tate that the very valuable 
contributions made by Guttman, Lazarsfeld, 
and Stouffer, reported here and elsewhere, 
are quite well matched in the assurance 
that each has as to the correctness of his 
views. Presumably future scholars will 
preduce a verdict as to whether, for ex- 
ample, Guttman’s theory is a special case 
of Lazarsfeld’s, or vice versa. 

One example of apparently faulty tran- 
scription of data appears on page 414, 
where Guttman has reproduced a table 
from some unpublished data by Stouffer on 
social status. Two of the sixteen possible 
response patterns are duplicated and two 
others are omitted. Taken as a whole, how- 
ever, the book appears to be remarkably 
free of proofreading errors. 

The very candor with which the ma- 
terials aré presented is bound to be frus- 
trating to the individual desiring definitive 
answers. Should he employ the H-tech- 
nique or image theory in constructing a 
Guttman-type scale? Wiley and associates 
supply at least a partial answer, presenting 
an example of results obtained from using 
both approaches with the same data corre- 
late. In relation to Stouffer's H-technique, 
this reviewer must confess to a somewhat 
negative reaction to the practice of con- 
triving used in this procedure for obtaining 
an acceptable scale. It remains an ideal of 
research that one should specifically state 
in advance of examining data what his hy- 
pothesis is and exactly how he proposes to 
test it. While Stouffer may claim that he 
actually does this, there is still a suspicion 
that the procedure may sometimes lead to 
an overmanipulation of the data. This 
suspicion might be allayed if there were a 
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general mathematical treatment providing a 
rationale for the approach. No such treat- 
ment is yet available (p. 382). Guttman, 
on the other hand, implies (chap. XIX) 
that he has achieved a mathematical basis 
for image theory. 

This book deserves intensive study, and 
because of this, the writing of an adequate 
review presents real difficulty. Anything 
approaching a critical analysis would re- 
quire many pages. In attempting to do the 
task set for themselves, the authors like- 
wise found they were cramped for space. 
Chapter XVIII, in particular, leaves too 
much to the imagination in the explanation 
of one application of image theory. These 
strictures aside, it can be said with all hon- 
esty that the merits of the volume far out- 
weigh the few demerits that may be found 
in it. 

VERNON Davies. 


Department of Sociology, 
Washington State College. 


Comparative Population and Urban Re- 
search Via Multiple Regression and Co- 
variance Analysis. By Donald J. Bogue 
and Dorothy L. Harris. Miami, Ohio: 
Scripps Foundation for Research in 
Population Problems; and Chicago, Il- 
linois: Population Research and Train- 
ing Center of the University of Chi- 
cago, 1954. Pp. vii + 75. $0.90. 

This is a research monograph that most 
demographers, urban sociologists, and other 
community analysts will find worth buying. 
Its principal objective is to explain what 
happened to the population, between 1940 
and 1950, with respect to certain factors in- 
volved in the growth and suburbanization 
trends in the 125 standard metropolitan 
areas (S.M.A.’s) that contained 100,000 or 
more inhabitants in 1940. The authors be- 
lieve that most of the present theory in 
ecology and urban-rural sociology is based 
on what they call an “aggregative ap- 
proach,” which permits the description but 
not the explanation and measurement of 
relationships. It is contended that we need 
approaches which aim at multiple-variable 
explanations. A further objective, then, is 
to develop such a systematic procedure, 
which the authors label the “distributive 
approach.” 

Obviously, the approach is not new—nor 
is it so claimed; however, it may be consid- 
ered a contribution in that it brings to- 
gether, systematically, known techniques of 
statistics and adapts them for analyzing 
twenty-one types of population data prop- 
erly organized into systems of dependent 
and independent variables. The techniques 


by which the variables were chosen are not 
clearly indicated. 

Primacy is given to the choice of tech- 
niques by which relationships between var- 
iables can be measured and accounted for, 
in the sense of how much variation is ex- 
plained and left unexplained. Multiple- 
regression and covariance analysis are the 
techniques employed. The chief assump- 
tions underlying tinese techniques are pre- 
sented, as well as a critical analysis of 
their strengths and limitations as applied 
to population research. In short, there is 
no “hiding behind a statistical barrel” in 
the authors’ essaying of their methodology. 
Although the study is based on all of the 
S.M.A.’s of a given order (and hence is not 
a sample), great caution is taken in stating 
findings because the assumptions underly- 
ing the techniques employed are not rigor- 
ously met. 

The entire study is viewed as an explor- 
atory one to develop hypotheses and an ap- 
proach, with the supposition that the find- 
ings, along with those of other research, 
will be used in a similar analysis of the 
growth and suburbanization of the S.M.A.’s 
of the 1950-1960 period. Presumably, out of 
this we might expect the development of 
more satisfactory prediction equations. 

In a short review, it is impossible to sum- 
marize the findings of such a compact study 
as this. The reader will find it rewarding 
to examine these for himself. It is impor- 
tant to note, however, that a considerable 
amount of variance was unexplained by the 
variables analyzed; the ecological variables 
were almost embarrassingly weak in sev- 
eral respects. This suggests a reéxamina- 
tion of the role and importance of certain 
factors commonly employed in population 
analyses of this type and others heretofore 
overlooked. A thorough exploratory analy- 
sis of theoretical considerations involved in 
the variables should precede the proposed 
study of the 1950-1960 decade. 

The reviewer recommends this study as 
a must for anyone seriously interested in 
suburbanization and metropolitan growth, 
or in methodological problems involving 
them. 

M. Houser. 


Department of Soctology, 
Kent State University. 


Raum und Wirtschaft. Edited by Kurt 
Briining. Vol. III, Forschungs- und 
Sitzungsberichte der Akademie fir 
Raumforschung und Landesplanung. 
Bremen-Horn: Walter Dorn Verlag, 
1952. Pp. 165, 2 folding maps. DM 
10. 
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Tragfihigkeit und Wirtschaftsstruktur. By 
Gerhard Isenberg. Vol. 22, Abhand- 
lungen der Akademie fiir Raumfor- 
schung und Landesplanung. Bremen- 
Horn: Walter Dorn Verlag, 1953. Pp. 
146. DM 12. 


The monographs reviewed here will in- 
terest American sociologists for two rather 
different kinds of reasons. One of the vol- 
umes treats a methodological problem that 
is ubiquitous to industrialized countries, 
viz., the specification and analysis of com- 
munity types that are useful for purposes 
of planning and administration. The other 
volume treats of a problem that is relative- 
ly peculiar to postwar Germany, viz., the 
estimation of an industrial country’s popu- 
lation capacity. 


Raum und Wirtschaft is addressed to the 
first of these problems and consists of five 
essays centering around the theory and 
techniques of community-type construc- 
tions. The first essay, by Schneider, pre- 
sents a social-economic rationale for small 
area delineations. Noting the difficulty of 
defining small areal units that are suitable 
for enumerative and administrative pur- 
poses and are at the same time vehicles of 
real social-economic processes, the author 
advises settling for “working definitions” in 
preference to “ideal definitions.” Likewise, 
descriptive statistical representation of so- 
cial-economic data is considered preferable 
to hypothetical model construction. 


The next three essays, prepared by Hiif- 
ner, Linde, and Lehmann, respectively, 
elaborate and apply these propositions to 
empirical materials. All of them proceed 
from the assumption that community-type 
constructions should primarily depict the 
economic character of communities. Hiif- 
ner constructs an index for typing the 2,707 
communities of Hessen, viz., the ratio of 
workers employed in a given community to 
those who live there, grouped according to 
agricultural and nonagricultural places of 
work. In terms of this index, Hiifner de- 
rives a fourfold classification of community 
types. 

Linde, after criticizing classifications of 
communities according to population size, 
considers the problem of legal vs. func- 
tional boundaries of communities and con- 
cludes that “community” is, for adminis- 
trative purposes, a statistical artifact, all 
the more by virtue of the increasing dis- 
junction between place of work and place 
of residence. His own classification of the 
communities of Lower Saxony is a refine- 
ment upon the distinction between place of 


work and place of residence and yields a 
scheme of eight basic community types. 

Lehmann’s study, which follows, is a 
critical appraisal of these and other com- 
munity-type constructions in Germany dur- 
ing the period 1950-1952. A concluding pa- 
per, by Boustedt, undertakes the develop- 
ment of a German equivalent to the Ameri- 
can “metropolitan area” and the British 
“conurbation.” Boustedt’s Kerngebiet (cen- 
tral city and suburbs) and its adjoining 
fringe area is defined in terms of a speci- 
fied maximum ratio of agricultural to all 
workers, a minimum density, certain hous- 
ing characteristics, and a specified mini- 
mum population for the central city. 


The second of the volumes here under re- 
view, Isenberg’s Tragfihigkeit und Wirt- 
shaftsstruktur, is a theoretical inquiry into 
the population densities which an area can 
sustain under different postulated condi- 
tions. The immediate occasion for the 
study is the population maldistribution 
which has developed in western Germany 
as a result of postwar displacements of 
refugees from the east. 

Proceeding from the law of diminishing 
returns and the principle of comparative 
costs, Isenberg, after making certain sim- 
plifying assumptions, derives estimates of 
the population densities which can be sup- 
ported, first, in a “pure agricultural land” 
and then in an industrialized land. Despite 
occasional references to the Sozialmoral ot 
a country, its style of life, its tastes, and 
other sociological factors, the conceptual 
treatment is an essentially economic one. 


Both volumes are a tribute to the re- 
newed vigor of German social science and 
suggest a noteworthy convergence between 
conceptual and empirical preoccupations. 


WALTER Firey. 
Department of Soclology, 
University of Texas 


Cultural Patterns and Technical Change (a 
manual prepared by the World Federa- 
tion for Mental Health). Edited by 
Margaret Mead et al. Paris, France: 
United Nations Educational, Scientific 
and Cultural Organization, 1953. Pp. 
348. $1.75. 

This paper-bound volume, third in the 
“Tensions and Technology Series” prepared 
under the sponsorship of UNESCO, deals 
with “... the ways in which (technology) 
can be introduced so that the culture will 
be disrupted as little as possible, and so 
that whatever disruption does occur can 
either be compensated for, or channelled 
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into constructive developments for the fu- 
ture” (p. 12). 

Organized into six “sections,” the heart 
of the book falls in: Section III (compris- 
ing about half of the book), containing five 
studies of whole cultures—Burma, Greece, 
the Tiv of Nigeria, Palau, and the Spanish- 
Americans of New Mexico; Section IV, con- 
sisting of cross-cultural studies of various 
aspects of agriculture, nutrition, maternal 
and child care, public health, industriali- 
zation, and fundamental education; and 
Section V, entitled “Specific Mental Health 
Implications of Technical Change,” focusing 
upon “psychological principles which may 
be utilized during the process of technical 
change,” “making technical change accept- 
able,” and “ways of studying the habits of 
individuals among whom a change is to be 
introduced.” , 

The alert reader, even though he has 
never read the literature about the coun- 
tries discussed or has never spent a day in 
any of them, will find himself raising his 
eyebrows occasionally. For example, one 
reads that among the Greeks, “Honesty in 
abstraction is not a virtue, and may even 
be branded as foolishness,” and in the next 
paragraph that, “ ... devotion to an ab- 
stract ideal of honesty, just because it is 
saintly, [is] highly admired in Greece” (p. 
88), or that sports in Greece are a recent 
introduction of foreigners (p. 89). Also, 
one reads that one of the reasons for pre- 
senting the Tiv of Nigeria is to show the 
far-reaching changes effected in the culture 
through manipulation of one of its traits 
(the edict banning exchange marriages) 
only to learn later that paralleling this 
change was the establishment of district 
courts, the introduction of iron tools, chang- 
ing occupational opportunities through rail- 
road construction, the introduction of for- 
eign cattle—butchered by foreigners, and 
the promotion of smallpox vaccination. 
These and similar instances may call into 
question some of the specifics of the work 
but do not detract too seriously from the 
over-all effect of awakening the reader to 
the extensive knowledge necessary to in- 
troduce technological change effectively and 
with a minimum of disruption to the lives 
of the people. 

This manual is written for all who are 
concerned with purposive technological 
change. Let us hope that the editors will 
pursue this problem further by finding out 
who reads this book, how it is used, and 
what can be done to improve its effective- 
ness, particularly with suggestions for or- 
ganizing and using a vast mass of data if 


one must consider the entire culture when 
instituting a change. 
Duane L. Greson. 


Department of Sociology and Anthropology, 
Michigan State College. 


Cultural Differences and Medical Care: 
The Case of the Spanish-Speaking Peo- 
ple of the Southwest. By Lyle Saun- 
ders. New York: Russell Sage Foun- 
dation, 1954. Pp. 317. $4.50. 

The author reports a two-fold purpose in 
writing this book. First, he hopes it will 
be useful to medical and other professional 
personnel who work with the Spanish- 
speaking population of the Southwest. Sec- 
ond, by using the situation of this popula- 
tion and its relationships with the English- 
speaking population, he hopes to illustrate 
certain generalizations about medicine and 
culture and the relationships between the 
two. 

The book should be most useful if read 
by the practitioners for whom it is intend- 
ed. The author has spent considerable time 
among the Spanish-speaking people of the 
Southwest; he is well acquainted with the 
anthropological and sociological literature 
on this group; he is well versed in the med- 
ical and health practices; and he knows the 
attitudes and practices of the professional 
workers who serve its members. He is ex- 
tremely perceptive of the reasons why 
“Anglo” health practices and medical 
treatment are not readily acceptable to the 
Spanish-speaking population. Uncommon 
to most books which attempt to combine 
the subject matter of a discipline with ac- 
tion objectives, the style is most appealing. 
For example, the first chapter, “Felicity 
Street,” which describes the Spanish-speak- 
ing occupants of an apartment house in an 
urban area and relates their cultural back- 
grounds to their medical problems, reads 
like fiction. 

Nor does the second purpose of the au- 
thor—that of relating the cultural back- 
ground to the health and medical practices 
of the Spanish-speaking peoples — remain 
unfulfilled. Because the author sees the 
interrelationship so clearly, his presenta- 
tion may sometimes seem too obvious or 
commonplace to the trained social scientist. 
But when one reads the final two chapters, 
“Bridging the Gap” and “A Widening 
View,” one can only be impressed with how 
important this knowledge is in developing 
a serviceable health and medical program 
among the Spanish-speaking groups. 

Those who have studied the same prob- 
lem among rural groups in most areas of 
the United States will soon discover that 
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somehow these problems are not peculiar 
to the Spanish-speaking peoples of the 
Southwest; they differ only in detail. In 
his final chapter, the author makes this 
point as he visualizes the extension of 
Western medical practices to underdevel- 
oped areas of the world. Even today in 
the United States, “Anglo” medical and 
health practices are not so much those in 
the possession of the English-speaking 
population, but are primarily those of the 
urbanized, fairly well-educated, and at 
least moderate-income families. 


Included at the end of the book are ex- 
tensive notes on each chapter, plus appen- 
dices dealing with the demographic charac- 
teristics of the Spanish-speaking popula- 
tion of the Southwest and with witches and 
witchcraft. 

Marcaret Baicut Rowan. 


Bureau of Applied Social Research, 
Columbia University. 


The Interrelations of Demographic, Eco- 
nomic and Social Problems in Selected 
Underdeveloped Areas. New York: 
a Memorial Fund, 1954. Pp. 200. 

1,00. 

Both academicians and persons concerned 
with policy are indebted to the Milbank 
Memorial Fund for the proceedings of a 
round table at another annual conference. 
The gap between the two groups, once 
jealously maintained by the latter and tim- 
idly respected by the former, is narrowing, 
as the papers and discussion show. P. K. 
Whelpton, retiring director of the United 
Nations’ population division and one of the 
most competent demographers in the world, 
likened the present situation to that of 
agricultural research in the United States 
some forty years ago: 


The agricultural experiment stations 
had accumulated a vast amount of very 
worth while information that had not 
been communicated to the farmers of 
our country. It took the Agricultural 
Extension Service, with demonstration 
activities in the various counties of the 
country, to really convince farmers that 
the practices which research at the ex- 
periment stations had established as 
worth while were applicable to the 
conditions of their areas. 


“Sumple” areas of high fertility (Japan, 
Taiwan, Puerto Rico, India, Ceylon, Burma, 
and Central Africa) were analyzed in ma- 
jor papers. We see the ecological balance 
formerly maintained by high mortality 
rapidly being upset by modernization in 
area after area. The process usually in- 
volves the application of social intelligence 


to the control of deaths, but not of births. 
The attempts of the people themselves to 
work out folk remedies for the new situa- 
tion (or to apply old ones) are found al- 
most everywhere; often these remedies are 
abortion or sterilization. New, cheap, 
convenient, and physically harmless con- 
traceptives are widely demanded. 

That contraceptives are only one factor in 
helping solve population problems is known 
to all scholars and policy people. Every 
paper shows how complex the problems are 
and how intimately the various disciplines 
must work together if they are to contrib- 
ute toward solutions. That “we cannot 
look for automatic solutions” (Irene Taeu- 
ber) is an inescapable conclusion after 
reading these reports. An admirable ex- 
ample of an integrated attack on the dem- 
ographic problems incident to economic de- 
velopment is Cornell's semi-controlled ex- 
periment in Peru, described by Allan 
Holmberg. 

The fact that the governments of India 
and Japan have frankly faced the necessity 
of helping their people work their way to- 
ward a solution of their problems by put- 
ting the necessary facts and equipment at 
their disposal is encouraging. There is a 
great deal of realization that pressure from 
our country in this particular field would 
be resented and would play into the hands 
of the totalitarians. 

Theory was not neglected at the confer- 
ence. Kingsley Davis’ paper testing the 
concept of the “demographic gap” and ap- 
plying it to India is an outstanding model 
of thinking on population questions. Frank 
Lorimer, Joseph Spengler, Rupert Vance, 
and Frank Notestein contributed important 
thoughts on theory during the discussion. 


CLARENCE SENIOR. 


Sociology Department, 
Columbia University. 


Brazil: People and Institutions. (Revised 
edition.) By T. Lynn Smith. Baton 
Rouge: Louisiana State University 
Press, 1954. Pp. xxii + 704. $7.50. 

Since the completion of the manuscript 
for the first edition of this study, T. Lynn 

Smith has returned to Brazil on no less 

than five occasions. On each of these vis- 

its he was diligent in gathering data to be 
utilized in the preparation of this revised 
edition of his monumental work. In gen- 
eral outline, as well as in length and in the 
nature of the materials treated, the two 
editions are much the same. But, in the re- 
vision, Smith has capitalized both heavily 
and skillfully on data from Brazil’s cen- 
suses of 1940 and 1950. 
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The major changes in the revised edition 
appear in Part III, concerned entirely with 
demography. Each of the seven chapters 
making up this part of the study has been 
rewritten to include those data from Bra- 
zil’s censuses of 1940 and 1950 which were 
not available when the manuscript for the 
first edition was prepared. Also, skillful 
use has been made of the most recent data 
on religious affiliations, birth rates, death 
rates, immigration, and internal migration 
available in other Brazilian statistical 
sources. In rewriting this part of the study, 
Smith has eliminated from the second edi- 
tion some sections of each chapter; other 
sections he has reduced considerably in 
length. Chapter VIII (on fertility) and 
chapter IX (on mortality) have been al- 
most entirely rewritten, with the former 
including a discussion of the fertility ratio, 
utilizing data from the census of 1950. 
Other notable additions are an expansion 
of the materials on rural-urban migration 
based (1) on recent studies of the origins 
of school children in the city of Sao Paulo 
and (2) on the growth of the capitals. 
Chapter XI includes a new section dealing 
with the movement of the agricultural 
frontier. 

Part IV (consisting of chapter XII only), 
dealing with levels and standards of living, 
has only minor changes. In the reviewer's 
opinion, this chapter represents one of the 
best statements on the subject to be found 
anywhere in the literature. 


Part V (chapters XIJI-XVIII) deals with 
the relations of the people to the land and 
has no major changes except for the in- 
clusion of more recent data in chapter XV 
on land tenure and in chapter XVI on size 
of holdings. In chapter XVII, concerned 
with colonization and settlement, the sec- 
tions on agricultural colonization in Piaui 
and the references to the colonization ac- 
tivities of the government in Goids found 
in the first edition have been omitted. 
Chapter XVIII, on locality groups, is prac- 
tically the same in both editions. 

Part VI (chapters XIX-XXII), which 
treats the social institutions, also shows no 
major revisions between the first and the 
revised editions. Chapter XX, on education 
and the school, is revised to include data 
for 1940 and later; and chapter XXII, on 
governmental institutions, contains prelim- 
inary data from the 1950 census on the 
number of municipios and their area and 
population. The latter chapter also in- 
cludes a new section on the consiitution of 
1946, which followed the overthrow of the 
Estado Novo. 

Through this early revision of his tre- 


mendously important work, Smith has suc- 
ceeded magnificently in bringing up to date 
his already comprehensive picture of Bra- 
zil’s population, agriculture, and social or- 
ganization. In this edition, he also has 
sharpened his analysis; and the changes 
undertaken all contribute to making the 
study more representative of the whole 
country than of particular states and locali- 
ties. The volume is a handsome one and 
contains a minimum of technical errors. 
The reader will be disappointed, I think, 
that the maps referred to on page 3 do not 
appear on the endsheets. 


Marion T. Lorri. 


Division of Socltology and Rural Life, 
Mississippi State College. 


Intergroup Education. By Lloyd Allen 
Cook and Elaine Forsyth Cook. New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc. Pp. 
392. $5.50. 

This is a challenging, well-documented, 
and well-reasoned textbook, which will be 
of great interest and value to the sociolo- 
gist as a teacher. It builds on the past ex- 
periences of students; describes and inter- 
prets a wide variety of the latest findings of 
sociology, anthropology, and social psychol- 
ogy; and marshalls case materials of con- 
temporary events to form a book of unu- 
sual readability and relevance to our times. 

The authors frankly seek to change stu- 
dents’ minds and behavior, but there is no- 
where any attempt to force the change. 
They assume that new action patterns will 
come as knowledge builds up, but the limi- 
tations of the classroom are recognized. 
The “teacher-leader” is only one of many 
engaged in intergroup relations, but none- 
theless has one of the most important roles 
in the nation’s total control of culture. 

A statement of educational goals con- 
fronts the students at the outset: KVSJ— 
or Knowledge, Values, Skills, and Judg- 
ment. The latter is something difficult to 
define and even harder to teach, but never- 
theless constitutes a quality which affects 
the use of all the others, and is inevitably 
involved in decision-making. According to 
the authors, there seems to be a mystery as 
to why some students show good judgment 
in classroom discussion and others do not, 
even though the latter may be capable 
scholastically. It may be based on experi- 
ence in “study-action processes.” 

This may sound a bit obvious to some 
old-hand teachers. Indeed the book starts 
in a deceptively simple vein, but it is not 
long before one is involved in most of the 
fundamental problems of social science and 
education in this field. This is a text writ- 
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ten first and foremost for the student in 
education, and there is plenty to knit the 
brows of the capable ones. For example, 
several pages are devoted to a study of 
inter-ethnic relations by George A. Lund- 
berg and Lenore Dickson, after which ap- 
pears a sentence quite relevant to the 
passage: “Our students regard this study 
as hard to understand, yet they admit that 
extra effort put on it is very profitable.” 

Two main sections dominate the book: 
The first contains a comprehensive survey 
and interpretation of most of the important 
research data in intergroup relations in 
race, creed, immigrant cultures, and social 
class. The interested sociologist may or 
may not run across any new subject mat- 
ter in this section, but he will undoubtedly 
gain some fresh insights into how it may 
be handled. The section which should 
really intrigue the sociologist as a teacher, 
however, is devoted to the problem of 
changing people’s behavior. How to teach, 
with this end in view, becomes a task of 
greater magnitude than the one on what 
to teach. 

With this in mind, the authors give the 
academic approach to learning a thorough- 
going analysis, with some plain talk about 
the organization of the average college 
classroom. One can imagine th effect on 
students when they read, “What is aca- 
demic teaching? If one opens the door on 
this type of classroom, what is he most 
likely to see? He will see the teacher in a 
command position, the center of attention. 
He will be impressed with the flow of 
teacher talk, the wall of learner silence... . 
Learning is mainly symbol mastery and 
concept use, a process of abstract thinking. 
It can and often does become a struggle for 
high marks.” 

The authors then discuss at some length 
other more promising methods in the field 
of education. Group process teaching (so- 
cial dynamics, sociodrama, etc.), for ex- 
ample, can be an excellent technique if it 
moves along the line of sociological knowl- 
edge, but can well become a “rambunctious 
romp” without it. Other “change methods” 
are contact education, which usually re- 
quires some orientation; the use of mass 
media forms of communication; common 
work experiences; area study-action as 
teaching method; and educating via vicar- 
ious experience (use of movies, fiction, 
radio, etc.). 

The book has a few thin spots. Only two 
pages are devoted to the power structure of 
our society, which the authors admit is 
very important for the understanding of 
the adult community. And less than a 


page is devoted to the problem of psycho- 
therapy and guidance in the solution of 
intergroup relations, although a consider- 
able body of research data points to the re- 
lation of mental unbalance to problems of 
prejudice and discrimination. One also 
wishes for more discussion of the potential 
uses of drama, music, and other art forms 
in intergroup relations. 

However, it is difficult to find anything 
but praise for this unusual text; and this 
reviewer would like to see more sociology 
treatises with at least half as much reader 


appeal. 
Joun R. BARTON. 


Department of Rural Sociology, 
University of Wisconsin. 


Rural Education: Community Backgrounds. 
By Burton W. Kreitiow. New York: 
Harper & Frothers, 1954. Pp. ii + 411. 
$4.00. 

Rural Education: Community Backgrounds 
appears to be written for an audience of 
rural teachers who have little, if any, so- 
phistication in sociology. It is within such 
an objective that the book must be eval- 
uated. This is a diiYicult task because, al- 
though the text contains a great deal of 
useful information, it also has a rather 
unique and distinct variety of folk soci- 
ology. 

There are frequent generalizations that 
are considered too broad by many sociolo- 
gists. For instance, the author makes the 
assuniption that a geographic neighborhood 
is primarily a single sociological unit. His 
definition is: “The neighborhood is that lo- 
cality grouping in the community which, in 
terms of interpersonal relations, is one step 
removed from the family. . the entire 
group is bound together either by cultural 
or service ties.” Yet, stratification research, 
as well as elementary observation, indi- 
cates the wide range of level of locality 
groupings. Also, the question might be 
posed as to what proportion of the people 
in rural neighborhoods today function as a 
single sociological unit. 

There is the implied assumption that con- 
solidation of school districts into larger and 
larger administrative and attendance units 
is good. This is advocated with unrelent- 
ing frequency throughout the book. Yet 
there is no mention of recent trends in 
school planning to decentralize the early 
elementary grades into the neighborhoods, 
with school buildings planned to provide 
facilities for serving the social needs of the 
neighborhood. There is no discussion of 
educational experimenting with the advan- 
tages of small (four rooms or fewer) 
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schools for the elementary grades. Edu- 
eators are discussing the advantages of 
smaller buildings in the facilitation of 
planning more effective social units, as 
well as to avoid problems related to mass 
congregation (such as in halls and toilets). 
Many “professional rural school consolida- 
tors” appear to be finding it difficult to alter 
their thinking and to view the truly sig- 
nificant role of school size and adequacy of 
facilities in the development of optimum 
school and community social relationships. 
There is no discussion, for instance, on 
what happens to the integration of the 
rural locality with the removal of the 
school to the village center. 

Yet, despite the lack of sociological clar- 
ity, the book would appear to be a useful 
‘work for the audience intended. Part I 
deals with “Socio-Economic and Historical 
Backgrounds.” There is a chapter on “The 
Educational Level of the Rural Citizen,” 
containing a compilation of 1930, 1940, and 
1950 educational census data for all states. 
Chapter three deals with “The Economic 
Base of Rural Education.” Chapter four, 
“The Sociology of the Rural Community,” 
approaches sociology from a geographical- 
primary group orientation, providing ex- 
tensive data on the movements of the rural 
citizenry in relation to village service pat- 
terns in the Denmark community of Wis- 
consin. Little or no attention, except in a 
rather vague descriptive manner, is given 
to the impact on the rural community of 
suburbanization; decentralization of indus- 
try; or of changes in stratification patterns, 
technology, or urbanization. Other chap- 
ters in Part I are “The Changing Rural 
Community,” “The Historical Roles of the 
Rural School,” and “The Educational Needs 
of Rural Society.” 

Part II, “Educational Backgrounds,” con- 
tains descriptive chapters on “The Rural 
Community School,” “The Agricultural Ex- 
tension Service,” “The Program of Voca- 
tional Training in Agriculture,” “The Big 
Three: Farm Bureau, Farmers Union, and 
the Grange,” “Organizations for Rural 
Youth,” “The Rural Church,” “Rural Li- 
brary Service,” and “Trends in Rural Liv- 
ing and Their Influences on Education.” 


CHRISTOPHER SOWER. 


Department of Sociology and Anthropology, 
Michigan State College. 


American Social Work Theory: A Critique 
and a Proposal. By Arthur P. Miles. 
New York: Harper & Brothers, 1954. 
Pp. ix + 246. $3.00. 

This book is a challenge to social work- 
ers. It insists that an understanding of 


human behavior, which is recognized as 
fundamental to effective social work prac- 
tice, requires the study of collective be- 
havior and of the cultural environment, as 
well as the study of individual behavior in 
the society where social work is practiced. 
The arguments are directed to American 
social workers, and they are supported by 
materials from the American scene. 

The author starts from two related prem- 
ises. The first one is that present-day 
American social work lacks an adequate 
theory. The second is that such a theory is 
not only possible, but that its development 
is long overdue. 


Six main requirements for such a theory 
are listed; and, in order to explain his po- 
sition, the author traces the religious ori- 
gins of social work and the influences of 
the American economic environment on the 
development of social work. The doctrines 
and the traditions of Western Christianity, 
as they developed on this continent, are in- 
dicated to be the primary factors that have 
influenced American social work. Second 
only to religious factors are those of the 
economic institutions of the country. To- 
gether they have provided the main fea- 
tures of the “cultural milieu” in which so- 
cial work emerged. Knowledge and ap- 
preciation of these two cultural influences 
are indispensable for the development of 
an American theory of social work. 


A brief but concise outline of the various 
strands of social work theory is then drawn 
from historical events in the growth of 
casework, group work, and community or- 
ganization. The reader becomes aware that 
the lack of a common, intellectual basis for 
these divisions of social work stems partly 
from the preoccupation of workers in each 
field with their own practices, and partly 
from the diversity of social movements 
from which they have emerged. Among 
these three fields, casework stands first with 
a well-developed and growing body of the- 
ory. In recent decades it has borrowed 
heavily from psychoanalysis; the other two 
fields have been similarly influenced, 
though to a lesser extent. 

The author maintains that this psycho- 
analytical orientation is too narrow to pro- 
vide a common theory for all three fields 
of social work. It ignores the growing body 
of knowledge developed by other social sci- 
ences, and especially those which study so- 
cial, group, and cultural behavior. In par- 
ticular, understanding of personality, which 
is basic to social work practice, is no longer 
approached only on the individual and the 
unconscious levels. Various social sciences; 
sometimes working together, have studied 
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personality in terms of its conscious, social, 
cultural, and collective components. Social 
work theory must take account of these 
new discoveries, if it is to be adequate for 
all fields of practice. Among practical steps 
toward a solution, the author recommends 
cooperative research and the development 
of a social-scientific attitude among all so- 
cia) workers. 

The timely appearance of this critique is 
bound to stir up controversy among social 
workers who are concerned with the pres- 
ent and future scope and status of their 
profession. Sociologists will be interested 
to note how various welfare movements 
have given rise to new institutions. Inter- 
ested lay readers may gain enlightenment 
about some basic problems confronting a 
growing profession that as yet has not de- 
veloped a common theory on which its pur- 
poses and practices can be based. 


Eva R. YOunce. 
School of Social Work, 
McGill University. 


Suicide and Homicide. Andrew F. Henry 
and James F. Short, Jr. Glencoe, II.: 
The Free Press, 1954. Pp. 214. $4.00. 

This monograph attempts to incorporate, 
into a single theoretical framework, contri- 
butions from sociology, psychology, and 
economics concerning the expression of ag- 
gression. Manifestations of aggression in 
the form of suicide and homicide are viewed 
as different sides of the same coin. 

Part I is concerned with an examination 
of the hypothesis that suicide and homicide 
represent acts of aggression undifferenti- 
ated with regard to the source of frustra- 
tion that produces the aggression. Loss of 
status is taken as the source of frustration 
during periods of business fluctuation. Sui- 
cide and hémicide data in relation to the 
business cycle are introduced for selected, 
hierarchically imputed categories—such as 
sex, age, color, and income groups in the 
United States. Suicide was found to rise 
in depression and to fall in prosperity, for 
all status categories. The relation of homi- 
cide to the business cycle was found to be 
the reverse of suicide. Further, data are 
introduced to demonstrate “that suicide is 
concentrated in the low status categories” 
(p. 55). The authors conclude the first part 
of the analysis with a feeling of “reason- 
ableness” concerning their major hypothe- 
sis—namely, that suicide and homicide are 
acts of aggression undifferentiated in their 
source of frustration generated by the busi- 
ness cycle. 

Starting with the frustration-aggression 
hypothesis as an assumption in Part II, the 


determinants of the target of aggression be- 
come the main focus. Correlates of suicide 
are reduced to two variables, position in a 
status hierarchy and degree of involve- 
ment in a relational system. The former 
is referred to as “vertical restraint,” the 
latter as “horizontal restraint.” Thus, the 
degree to which behavior is restrained— 
whether the source be the demands and 
expectations of another status group or of 
an interpersonal group —the less suicide- 
prone is the individual. In contrast, homi- 
cide is found to vary positively with the 
strength of the relational system. Many of 
the tests of the hypotheses concerning hom- 
icide, in particular, as the authors point out, 
have much to be desired. 

The legitimation of aggression, particu- 
larly “other-oriented aggression,” is the 
theme of Part III. It is assumed that the 
primary object of aggression is another 
person, and that the degree to which ag- 
gression is “other oriented” varies posi- 
tively with the degree to which other- 
oriented aggression is defined by the ag- 
gressor as legitimate. Hence, “self-orient- 
ed” aggression becomes a residual category 
in that aggression against others is not le- 
gitimate. 

The final tentative formulation runs as 
follows: The “internalization of harsh pa- 
rental demands and discipline produces a 
high ‘psychological probability’ of suicide 
and a low ‘psychological probability’ of 
homicide” (p. 118). Varying rates of sui- 
cide and homicide at different points in the 
social structure and life cycle may be ex- 
plained sociologically: “Strong external re- 
straints in adult life produce a high ‘soci- 
ological probability’ of homicide conse- 
quent to frustration and a low ‘sociological 
probability’ of suicide consequent to frus- 
tration” (p. 119). This monograph includes 
a chapter on research suggestions as well 
as a series of appendices. 

In the opinion of the reviewer, Suicide 
and Homicide is an extraordinarily care- 
fully and logically formulated research re- 
port. Completely apart from the substan- 
tive portions, which should be of interest 
to many, this study might well be recom- 
mended as a model of research procedure. 


ALLAN BEEGLE. 


Department of Sociology and Anthropology, 
Michigan State College. 


Courtship, Engagement and Marriage. By 

Ernest W. Burgess and Paul Wallin, 

with Gladys Denny Shultz. Philadel- 

phia and New York: J. B. Lippincott 
Company, 1954. Pp. 444. $4.95. 
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This is a popular edition based on the 
scientific one of 1953, entitled Engagement 
and Marriage. In the new edition, main 
emphasis is placed on the authors’ conclu- 
sions, while the statistics and methodology 
have been omitted almost completely. The 
difference in titles seems to be unjustifi- 
able. Perhaps both volumes should be 
called Courtship, Engagement and Mar- 
riage. 

The study, conducted between 1936 and 
1946, is longitudinal and deals with factors 
making for success or failure in marriage. 
It is the most recent of a series in which 
research techniques have been constantly 
improved. The sample consisted of 1,000 
engaged couples from metropolitan Chi- 
cago that were mostly Protestant, college- 
educated, middle class, and under twenty- 
five years of age. Of the 1,000 couples, 666 
were followed up after they had been mar- 
ried for 3 to 5 years. Information secured 
through questionnaires was supplemented 
with personal interviews—with 226 engaged 
couples and 124 married ones—an addition 
which, in the reviewers’ opinion, renders 
this work superior to the Burgess-Cottrell 
study. 

The questionnaire and the new engage- 
ment success scale employed by the au- 
thors were patterned after the Burgsss- 
Cottrell questionnaire and scale. This time 
a new technique was also employed, name- 
ly, prediction concerning marital success by 
persons acquainted with the subjects. An- 
other technique was that of asking each 
member of a couple to fill out the schedule 
separately; the authors assert that the sub- 
jects did so, as indicated by the frankness 
with which many criticized their fiancés. 
Such evidence, however, does not seem al- 
together convincing. 

All of the above techniques stressed both 
social and personality factors, whereas the 
Burgess-Cottrell study underemphasized 
the latter. But, even in the present study, 
the reviewers feel that personality factors 
are slightly neglected. The problem of pre- 
dicting success or failure in marriage, how- 
ever, is solved more satisfactorily in this 
new work, which is based on both “before” 
and “after” marriage data. 

The authors found that about half the 
men had premarital intercourse with some- 
one other than their marital partner, 
whereas only about a tenth of the women 
did so (p. 164). Their conclusion was that 
marital success is higher among those who 
have not had premarital intercourse. 

The subjects gave the following reasons 
for falling in love with and marrying a 
particular individual: awareness of the per- 
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sonality and social requirements desired in 
a marriage partner, common interests and 
aspirations, physical attractiveness, being 
loved, and influence of an outsider’s opinion 
-——most frequently the mother’s (p. 102). 
Furthermore, happily married are those 
who are emotionally stable, considerate, 
yielding, companionable, self-confident, 
and emotionally dependent (p. 245). 

The data also indicated that the popular 
belief that real love manifests itself in 
harmony and agreement is unjustifiable. 
Two-thirds of the engaged couples re- 
ported strains and stresses (p. 137) in the 
following areas: philosophy of life, recrea- 
tion, friendships, religion, finances, parents- 
in-law, and the like (chap. 6). 

In conclusion, although the sample was 
anything but representative of the Ameri- 
can people, and although the marriages 
studied were “green,” the Burgess-Wallin 
study may be considered as the most satis- 
factory piece of research in the area of 
predicting marital adjustment. The re- 
viewers believe that this popular edition 
will be of value to the general public. 


Panos BARDIS AND 
T. CHRISTENSEN. 


Department of Sociology, 
Purdue University. 


Social Stratification in the United States. 
By John F. Cuber and William F. Ken- 
kel. New York: Appleton-Century- 
Crofts, Inc., 1954. Pp. x + 359. $4.00. 

This volume is an opportunistic enter- 
prise, motivated by the disconcerting dis- 
covery that “The field of social stratifica- 
tion is at this writing without a published 
textbook, although a few months ago a 
voluminous and well selected book of read- 
ings appeared” (p. v). The authors’ only 
explicit objective being a desire to produce 
a textbook, they strangle ipso facto any 
nascent interest of scholars in their work. 
Hence, a reviewer has the uninspiring task 
of trying to guess just what classroom pur- 
poses such a book may serve. He cannot 
appraise any other potential dividends, 
since its scientific value is inconsequential 
and the book market is unpredictable. 

The treatment is in three parts. The 
first outlines working concepts (partly re- 
naming the familiar); discusses multidi- 
mensionalism, the continuum theory, and 
functionalism; and makes some inadequate- 
ly and incompletely developed observations 
on the methodology of stratification re- 
search—e.g., an admonition, without be- 
traying any familiarity with multiple- 
factor scales (such as that of Sewell), 
that scale-makers employ multiple-fac- 
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tor in place of single-factor indexes. 
The second part is a somewhat detailed 
digest of eight studies chosen for their 
“typicality and uniqueness,” with attention 
being given to their methodology, their 
limitations, and their rubrications. These 
studies, not all by sociologists, begin with 
Plainville, U.S.A. and end with Who Shall 
Be Educated? Incidentally, young Ph.D.’s 
have used the published studies for years 
as “teething rings,” in which capacity these 
documents have made their major contri- 
butions. The unpublished studies are birth 
cries of Ph.D. candidates in their first at- 
tempts to astound the world with their lim- 
itless knowledge of social stratification. 
Needless to say, not a single study sum- 
marized discovered what social stratifica- 
tion is, how it comes about, or what hap- 
pens in relation to it, but only that most 
people think it exists and that “names on 
dog tags” are necessary for it. The final 
selection is an appraisal of the “American 
Stratification System” and _ conclusions 
about it: that an “open mind” is necessary, 
that stratification is a continuum as op- 
posed to a pyramiding of discrete classes, 
that status is multidimensional rather than 
unidimensional, and that the value of a 
study depends in a large measure upon the 
data and the methodology used in it. Re- 
gretfully, space limitations preclude going 
into detail on the book’s substance. 

One is warmed by, “For a classic treat- 
ment of this subject [social mobility in re- 
lation to stratification] see Pitirim Sorokin, 
Social Mobility” (p. 15). How could Soro- 
kin deserve such a compliment for this one 
work, the only recognition of his existence, 
while the authorities exploited extensively 
are almost taken for granted? Charles P. 
Loomis, with his colleagues, has done as 
much original work on the continuum the- 
ory as any other American, but this re- 
ceives less attention than the utterances of 
Franklin D. Roosevelt on social leveling 
through the federal income tax. 

The authors themselves clearly “crawl 
into a hole” to escape criticism as scientists, 
and there is no quarrel about that. More- 
over, concede the dictum that a study (a 
book) is no better than the methods and 
the facts (7?) employed in it. Then, why 
would an author choose illustrative studies 
which, in most cases, competent as well as 
juvenile critics have either ignored or at- 
tacked for years, and with adequate reason 
in either case? . Also, why would one elim- 
inate hundreds of other studies known to 
yield supportable results? To declare as 
truths only half-truths is an error that can- 
not be extenuated. Moreover, a systematic 


formulation of the net conclusions and 
evaluations made of the illustrative mate- 
rials would be a valuable teaching aid. 
This is lacking. The reviewer’s guess is, 
therefore, that an immature student will 
find this text confusing, while a mature 
student should be able to hobble along on 
his own feet without using it as a crutch. 
To the eternal credit of the authors, their 
Preface, presumably written after finishing 
the text proper, closes with a recognition 
of possible shortcomings. Also, there is 
an anecdote relating that an older man 
told a younger one that probably about 
half of what he had said was true; the 
difficulty was in knowing which half. Thus, 
the reviewer and the authors come, at last, 
to mutual accord. 
Otis Durant DUNCAN. 


Department of Sociology and Rural Life, 
Oklaboma Agricultural and Mechanical College. 


The Social Sciences in Historical Study. A 
report of the Committee in Historiog- 
raphy. New York: Social Science Re- 
search Council, 1954. Pp. x + 181. No 
price given. 

This report attempts to show the his- 
torian the uses of theory. It represents a 
movement sweeping the academic world. 
Schools of dentistry, of engineering, of 
business; departments of sociology, psy- 
chology, and economics—all see theory as 
logically prior to—and as necessary for— 
the development of successful research 
practice. They seek philosopher kings— 
the research-intellectual guiding the man 
of practice. 

The report will be useful in junior- 
senior seminars where professional rigidity 
so often begins. Students should be warned, 
however, that this is not an integration but 
a juxtaposition of ideas. The report is a 
failure insofar as the practicing profession- 
al is concerned. It walks boldly up to such 
problems as causality. It acknowledges the 
toughness of the enemy, then quietly 
steals away. 

There is not room here to point out the 
confusion in the discussion of theory, or the 
misleading way in which the history of the 
social disciplines is presented, or the lack 
of integration in this promise of integration. 
The best chapter on theory, incidentally, is 
that on political science. 

The main issue which is raised is this: 
What is the function of the historian? First, 
the committee holds that the historian is 
the student of all human activity that goes 
on through time. The historian, therefore, 
must integrate all knowledge. This state- 
ment advances the claim of the historian to 
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replace Carlyle’s hero, “The Professor of 
the Science of Things in General.” But 
later we are told this is an impossible goal, 
although the individual historian should 
contribute to it. This is walking a tortuous 
path indeed. 

Science and the search for the universal 
are good. But are not the unique and in- 
dividual also worth saving? Instead of 
merely giving second-hand pronounce- 
ments on the use of theory, perhaps the 
committee should raise this question: 
What new ways may be found to make the 
study of the unique, “individual,” or 
“unique complex of forces,” both firmer 
and more meaningful? 

Finally, there are curious omissions in 
this report. Others are accused of defeat- 
ism, although this committee gave up, as 
too difficult, a book on the Civil War illus- 
trating their program; yet Sorokin, Ho- 
mans, Northrop, Zimmerman, and Caroline 
Ware have tackled these problems. Sorokin 
and Ware are given cursory attention. 
Northrop, Homans, and Zimmerman are 
not mentioned. To illustrate: The com- 
mittee says it wants study of the family 
through time. It discovered an issue of the 
American Journal of Sociology devoted to 
the topic but not an issue of the Annals. 
The committee recommends a Balkaniza- 
tion of American history by concentrating 
on state histories. It is singularly silent 
about sociologists’ attempts to write re- 
gional history, and completely neglects to 
point out the values of studying United 
States history as a whole. Would it not be 
more sensible to study the attempts made 
rather than pretend they do not exist? 

If Toynbee, Spengler, and Schlesinger are 
to be banished for lack of scientific theory 
the committee omitted them for this rea- 
son), what should one du with this report? 


Ricuargp E. DuWors. 


Department of Sociology, 
Bucknell University. 


A Theory of Social Control. By Richart T. 
La Piere. New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., Inc., 1954. Pp. ix + 568. 
$7.50. 

This book purports to give a new, over- 
all theory of social control which would be 
integrated into the framework of syste- 
matic social theory and which would be ap- 
plicable to empirical investigations of dif- 
ferent groups and social settings. The book 
is divided into three parts. In the first part 
(chaps. 1-3), the setting of the problem is 
explored and a general theory on the place 
of social control in human behavior and so- 
cieties is proposed. Social control is seen 
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as one of the three major components of 
human behavior, the other two being per- 
sonality and situation. 


In Part II (chaps. 4-11), the “Nature and 
Operation of Social Control” are explored. 
Social control is seen as one of the basic 
mechanisms through which status is allo- 
cated within various groups, the cohesion 
of these groups maintained, and adherence 
to their norms indicated and assured. A 
special chapter dealing with “Morale and 
Social Control” includes a useful discussion 
of rituals as morale-maintaining devices. 
Other chapters in this part deal with the 
various techniques of social control—psy- 
chological, ideological, organizational, and 
others. In these chapters one could find 
many useful summaries of recent research- 
es in group dynamics and social organiza- 
tion. 

The last part (chaps. 12-18) is called “So- 
cial Control and Counter-Control” and con- 
tains a rather heterogeneous collection of 
topics, such as “Social Isolation,” “Social 
Ascendancy,” “Autocratic and Democratic 
Control,” “Types of Conquests and Social 
Crisis,” and “Demoralization and Control.” 
While we find much useful information 
here, the whole discussion in this part seems 
to be rather poorly integrated, sometimes 
even haphazard (as in the discussion of 
types of conquests). 

The reader of this book will find in it 
much material of interest and many refer- 
ences to some of the most important re- 
searches in the fields of sociology and psy- 
chology. He will also find a useful orien- 
tation to and explanation of a very sig- 
nificant theoretical trend in recent soci- 
ological discussion—namely, the trend to- 
ward the “primary group” and “Gemein- 
schaft.” Indeed, the opening remarks of 
the book are in line with Mayo’s discussion 
of the “Rabble Hypothesis” and with the 
“rediscovery of the primary group.” More- 
over, he will find some of the discussion 
of the internal workings of the “status 
group” useful and interesting. But it is 
difficult to see any coherent, unified theory 
of social control emerging from the book. 
Because of the initial broad and undiffer- 
entiated definition of social control as one 
of the three basic determinants of be- 
havior, nearly everything can be put un- 
der this head. In this way most analytical 
distinctions are lost and social control seems 
to be so general as to be sometimes entirely 
undistinguishable from other aspects of so- 
cial life. 

S. N, Ersenstapr. 


The Hebrew University, 
Jerusalem. 
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Effective Leadership in Human Relations. 
By Henry Clay Lindgren. New York: 
Hermitage House, 1954. Pp. 287. $3.50. 

In the past few years considerable re- 
search has been conducted in the field of 
leadership. Moreover, much experience in 
leadership situations has been reported. 
For some time, psychologists, management 
specialists, sociologists, and others have at- 
tempted to organize these findings and to 
develop systematic theories of leadership. 
Recently, there have been efforts to apply 
these findings and theories to practical 
problems. 

By leaders, Lindgren means “people who 
in various ways guide, control, direct, 
counsel, advise, teach, influence, and help 
others in the conduct of their public 
and private lives.” The purpose of his 
book is “to stimulate self-examination 
and to promote self-understanding on the 
part of that large and varied group of peo- 
ple we have designated as leaders.” Thus, 
while he has carefully reported research 
findings and developed a coherent theory of 
leadership, Lindgren seems to be primarily 
concerned with applying these materials to 
practical situations. 

The author begins his book with a de- 
tailed treatment of the central concepts in 
his leadership theory: hostility and anxiety. 
He discusses why people are hostile and 
anxious, and how these emotions are re- 
lated to leadership situations. In later 
chapters, he analyzes such matters as the 
relationship of communication, cohesive- 
ness, and morale to effective leadership; 
the problems of appointed and elected lead- 
ers; and the characteristics of effective 
leaders. The concluding chapter deals with 
the relationship of democratic principles to 
effective leadership. Included is an en- 
dorsement of Norman R. F. Maier’s “group- 
decision procedure.” Throughout the book, 
Lindgren effectively uses case materials to 
illustrate and emphasize his points. 

Leaders, at least in the West, are becom- 
ing more democratic and persuasive and 
less authoritarian and dictatorial. Lind- 
gren presents a strong case in favor of this 
change. In general, situations in which 
power and decision-making are shared are 
more acceptable to both the leader and the 
followers than situations in which power 
and decision-making are the prerogatives 
of leaders. Groups in which power- and 
decision-sharing are practiced are more 
effective and hence more satisfactory to all 
of the group members. ‘ 

This little book should receive a warm 
reception from social scientists, manage- 
ment specialists, business executives, mili- 


tary leaders, and others concerned with 
leadership theory and practice. 


D. Roperts. 


Armed Forces Examining Station, 
Jacksonville, Florida, 


The Development of Modern Sociology: Its 
Nature and Growth in the United 
States. By Roscoe C. Hinkle, Jr. and 
Gisela J. Hinkle. New York: Double- 
day & Company, Inc., 1954. Pp. x + 
75. $0.95. 

This study is one of six in the Doubleday 
Short Studies in Sociology. 

The Hinkles have produced a readable 
analysis and interpretation of important 
developments in thought and practice in 
American sociology over the past fifty 
years. The “point of departure is the on- 
going activities of sociologists in their pro- 
fessional role as social scientists.” Accord- 
ingly, no particular point of view for de- 
fining the field of sociology is posited. 
However, a persistent feature of the disci- 
pline identified as voluntaristic nominalism 
is offered as a basic orientation for attain- 
ing a more integrated understanding of 
contemporary developments in the field. 
Voluntaristic nominalism “describes the as- 
sumption that the structure of all social 
groups is the consequence of the aggregate 
of its separate, component individuals and 
that social phenomena ultimately derive 
from the motivations of these knowing, 
feeling, and willing individuals” (p. vii). 

Major changes, continuities, and identi- 
fying landmarks in American sociology are 
analyzed, recognizing significant influences 
of European scholarship, under the follow- 
ing divisions: “The Foundation of Ameri- 
can Sociology (1905-1918),” “The Quest to 
Make Sociology Scientific (1918-1935),” 
and “Reciprocity of Theory, Research, and 
Application (1935-1954) .” 

The key to understanding the individual- 
ism of American sociology made explicit in 
this study is the viewpoint that the intel- 
lectual content is related to and largely de- 
pendent upon the context of professional 
organization, broader intellectual currents, 
and the social-cultural setting in which the 
discipline has emerged. In order of histori- 
cal importance, major concerns include (1) 
industrialization, resulting in emphasis up- 
on amelioration of social problems in urban 
areas; (2) scientific respectability of soci- 
ology, manifest in preoccupation with sci- 
entific method; and (3) analytical systems 
with a balance between theory construction 
and empirical research, exemplified in cur- 
rent social action theory. ' 

The authors acknowledge necessary limi- 


tations and omissions in this study resulting 
from preoccupation with major trends in 
the development of sociology as a science. 
Nevertheless, one consequence of this de- 
velopment is the greater demands made by 
sociology upon the student. The practical 
value of this study for students would be 
enhanced if more specific consideration 
were given the general and basic problem 
of the relation between the foundations of 
science and social data. 


Henry L. ANDREWS. 


Department of Socte‘ogy and Anthropology, 
Universizy of AlaPe-a, 
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Catalogue of Economic and Social Projects 
of the United Nations and the Special- 
ized Agencies, 1954 (No. 5). New York: 
United Nations, 1954. Pp. viii + 157. 
$1.75. 

This catalogue “lists, describes and in- 
dexes the work of the secretariats of the 
United Nations and of the specialized agen- 
cies in the economic and social fields, in- 
cluding studies and research, as well as 
technical services and activities.” The ma- 
terial for the catalogue is obtained mainly 
from the work programs and reports of 
various divisions and units associated with 
the Economic and Social Council. The 
term “projects,” therefore, includes general 
functions and on-going activities as well as 
specific studies or operations. Activities of 
the specialized agencies include those of the 
International Labour Organization; Food 
and Agriculture Organization; United Na- 
tions Educational, Scientific and Cultural 
Organization; and World Health Organiza- 
tion—among others. 

This publication should be of interest to 
those seeking reference to the pubiications 
of the United Nations in the social and eco- 
nomic fields and to studies and activities 
underway. A topical index is of much 
value in this respect. This publication is 
evidence of the extensive scope of the ac- 
tivities of the United Nations and the spe- 
cialized agencies growing out of it.—E. A. 
WILKENING. 


Research on Labor Mobility: An Appraisal 
of Research Findings in the United 
States. By Herbert S. Parnes. New 
York: Social Science Research Council, 
Bulletin 65, 1954. Pp. xi + 205. $1.75. 

The author’s purpose was “to ascertain 
and summarize what is known about the 
mobility of workers and what remains to 
be discovered in order to permit answers to 
important theoretical and practical ques- 
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tions concerning labor market processes,” 
in three relations. These are labor mobil- 
ity in relation to flexibility of labor supply, 
in relation to goals of workers and their 
opportunities to achieve them, and in rela- 
tion to climbing the occupational ladder. 

The period covered in the study is prin- 
cipally the 1930's and 1940’s. Primary at- 
tention is given nonagricultural workers, 
with only brief attention to agricultural 
workers. Discussion is wholly from the 
economic viewpoint. 

The author outlines and evaluates con- 
cepts and methods used in research on 
labor mobility. Attention is called to nu- 
merous present needs of research in the 
mobility of American labor. 

The author writes on a complex subject 
concisely and clearly, with a minimum of 
technical language. This makes his report 
easily readable to average students of labor 
problems. The reviewer would like to 
have seen more attention given to agricul- 
tural labor because of the economic impor- 
tance of these workers to industry as well 
as to agriculture.—Josi1an C, Fotsom. 


Planning Florida’s Health Leadership. By 
John M. Maclachlan. Gainesville: 
University of Florida Press, 1954. Pp. 
xii + 110. $1.50. 

This volume is the second in a series 
based upon research done in connection 
with the planning for the J. Hillis Miller 
Health Center at the University of Florida. 
The main intent of this part of the study 
is that of providing an inventory of the 
medical profession in Florida. This inven- 
tory includes an enumeration of Florida's 
doctors by type of practice, location in the 
state by county and hospital region, and by 
age composition. This leads to the primary 
objective, that of determining Florida's 
need for doctors in relationship to the out- 
put of doctors in the training institutions 
of the state. The resources of Florida are 
compared with other states in the training 
of physicians, with some attempt to project 
future needs of such training within the 
state. The report is confined primarily to 
the presentation and analysis of statistical 
data on a level easily understood by medi- 
cal and lay persons concerned with the 
state’s medical resources——-E. A. WILKEN- 
ING. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


American Farm Life. By Lowry Nelson. 
Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University 
Press, 1954. Pp. viii + 192. $3.75. 


An Economic and Social Survey of Rural 
Households in Central Luzon. By Gen- 
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eroso F. Rivera and Robert T. McMil- 
lan. Cooperative Research Project of 
the Philippine Council for United 
States Aid and the United States of 
America Operations Mission to the 
Philippines. Manila, 1954. Pp. xiii + 
179. No price given. 


The Government and Administration of 
Florida, By Wilson K. Doyle, Angus 
M. Laird, and 8S. Sherman Weiss. 
American Commonwealth Series, edit- 
ed by W. Brooke Graves. New York: 
Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 1954. Pp. 
xv + 444. $4.95. 


The Government and Administration of 
Mississippi. By Robert B. Higshaw and 
Charles N. Fortenberry. American 
Commonwealth Series, edited by Rob- 
ert K. Graves. New York: Thomas Y. 
Crowell Company, 1954. Pp. xiv + 
414. $4.95. 


The Government and Administration of 
New York. By Lynton K. Caldwell. 
American Commonwealth Series, edit- 
ed by Robert K. Graves. New York: 
Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 1954. Pp. 
xviii + 506. $5.95. 


The Government and Administration of 
Wyoming. By Herman H. Trachsel and 
Ralph M. Wade. American Common- 
wealth Series, edited by Robert K. 
Graves. Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 
1954. Pp. xiv + 381. $4.95. 


Hugh Roy Cudlen: A Story of American 
Opportunity. By Ed Kilman and Theon 
Wright. New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
1954. Pp. viii + 376. $4.00. 


Needed Research in Health and Medical 
Care: A Bio-social Approach. By Cecil 
G. Sheps and Eugene H. Taylor. Chap- 
el Hill: The University of North Caro- 
lina Press, 1954. Pp. ix + 216. $5.00. 


The Practice of Sanitation. (2nd ed.) By 
Edward S. Hopkins and Wilmer H. 
Schulz. Baltimore, Md.: The Williams 
my Wilkins Company, 1954. Pp. 466. 

.00. 


Social Class and Social Mobility in a Costa 
Rican Town. By Sakari Saviola. Tur- 
rialba, Costa Rica: Inter-American In- 
stitute of Agricultural Sciences, 1954. 
Pp. vi + 136. 


Soil. By G. V. Jacks. New York: Philo- 
sophical Library, 1954. Pp. ix + 221. 
$5.00. 


The Study of Personality. Compilation and 
Commentary by Howard Brand. New 
York: John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1954. 
Pp. xvi + 581. $6.00. 


Tobati: Paraguayan Town. By Elman R. 
Service and Helen S. Service. Chi- 
cago: The University of Chicago Press, 
1954. Pp. xxv + 337. $7.00. 


Today's Isms: Capitalism, Fascism, Social- 


ism, and Communism. By William 
Ebenstein. New York: Prentice-Hall, 
Inc., 1954. Pp. x + 191. $2.95. 


Die Wirtschaftliche und Soziale Revolution 
in den Unentwickelten Lindern. By 
Richard F. Behrandt. Bern, Switzer- 
land: Verlag Herbert Lang & Cie., 1954. 
Pp. 36. Fr. 2.60. 


Social Aspects of Farm Ownership and Ten- 
ancy in the Arkansas Coastal Plain. J. 
L. Charlton. Ark. Agr. Expt. Sta. Bull. 
545 (Southwestern Regional Bull. 4), 
Fayetteville. 85 pp. June 1954. 


This document reports the results of a 
resurvey, in 1950, of the subregion desig- 
nated in its title—specifically in Nevada, 
Columbia, and Union counties, just north of 
the Louisiana-Arkansas state line. The 
Southwestern Regional Land Tenure Proj- 
ect conducted the original survey there, 
beginning in 1942. This bulletin proposes 
to evaluate changes in land tenure and its 
socio-economic accompaniments within the 
subregion between 1942 and 1950. 

The bulletin contains three main sections 
and a general summary. The first section, 
aside from introductory materials, shows in 
detail the derivation of the economic meas- 
ures used in the study, comparing tenure 
classes as total entities. The general eco- 
nomic distinctions in tenure differentials 
are practically identical with those given in 
academic definitions. Owners have equities 
in operated farms, and characteristically 
have greater wealth and more definite legal 
rights, the upper ten per cent of the own- 
ers exceeding the same decile of tenants on 
most socio-economic measures. The second 
section views tenure as a dynamic process, 
a factor in status transmission, and a prob- 
lem in vertical mobility on the agricultural 
ladder. Tenure changes since 1940, as is 
generally known, have correlated strongly 
with population drifts, mostly from the 
land. Charlton believes that this move- 
ment has facilitated adjustment in agricul- 
ture when whole families moved, since 
much of it was from small uneconomically 
sized farms where precariously low levels 
of living prevailed; but it affects agricul- 
ture adversely when only the children of 
farm families leave the farm. Evidently, 
this reasoning comes from data (Table 35) 
which show that for most socio-economic 
variables, except farm size and income 
where the reverse is true, migration pro- 
ceeds more heavily from high- than from 
low-scoring families. May not the evalua- 
tions placed on this be somewhat subjec- 
tive? The third section makes no compari- 
sons in point of time, except by sorting out 
operators between 50 and 69 years of age, 
separated by tenure. Its principal conclu- 
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sion is that man productivity, size of farm 
business, and management are important 
factors in levels of living; but man produc- 
tivity is the most important. 

The author has labored under some self- 
imposed difficulties. First, it would be im- 
possible, or virtually so, to harness new 
data to those of the old 1942 survey in a 
highly intelligible manner. A second limi- 
tation is that the data are broken into al- 
most microscopic detail, and sometimes 
amount to an addition of mere minutiae. 
Third, the textual discussion is replete with 
terminology and expressions which are as- 
sumed to be clear but are not. Fourth, 
while neither the purposes nor the prob- 
lems of the study are defined clearly, if at 
all, there is the statement that “In 1950 
each locality [in the sample area] was re- 
visited to determine the principal changes 
in the families and on the farms... .” 
Evidently, the purpose is to measure, ac- 
count for, interpret, and watch out for 
change. Yet the bulletin does not stay con- 
sistently with any objective, purpose, or 
problem which this may imply. 

Despite limitations — which reviewers 
must always find — the study has much 
merit. Though somewhat esoteric, it is a 
straightforward expression of what Charl- 
ton did and what the results of his study 
revealed to him. The labor exerted must 
have been prodigious, and of an extremely 
tedious and meticulous kind. Undoubtedly, 
there are adequate notes and side expla- 
nations on statistical indexes and the like. 
One must leave it with a recommendation 
that a popular version be prepared for 
extension workers and state and national 
legislators. This might prove valuable. 


Durant DUNCAN. 


Department of Sociology and Rural Life, 
Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical College, 


Progress in Land Reform. Analysis of Re- 
plies by Governments to a United Na- 
tions Questionnaire. (E/2526-ST/ECA/ 
21.) United Nations, Dept. of Econ. Af- 
fairs, New York. 322 pp. 1954. 

It is very commendable that the Econom- 
ic and Social Council of the United Nations 
has undertaken a survey of land problems 
throughout the world and is planning to 
take stock periodically of the various meas- 
ures which governments are using to initi- 
ate land reforms of various types. The 
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present report is presumably the first in a 
continuing series envisaged by the Council 
and has been prepared in cooperation with 
the Food and Agriculture Organization and 
the International Labour Organization. It 
is expected that other volumes will appear 
from time to time reporting progress in 
land reform. 

This report represents replies to a ques- 
tionnaire sent out by the Secretary-General 
of the United Nations, asking countries to 
summarize the agrarian problems in their 
countries, the policies of their governments 
toward them, and programs initiated to 
mitigate them. Replies were received from 
more than sixty countries and territories 
having a total of 1.3 billion inhabitants and 
agricultural areas amounting to 2 billion 
hectares. 

The report is divided into three parts. 
Part I is called “General Reform Policies 
and Agrarian Structure.” This information 
is presented by broad regions, including 
Countries of Recent Settlement (United 
States, Canada, Australia, and New Zea- 
land), Europe, Asia and the Far East, the 
Middle East, Africa, and Latin America. 


Part II is called “Measures of Reform,” 
and includes twelve chapters dealing with 
the following topics: (1) Measures to pro- 
vide opportunities of ownership, (2) land 
settlement and secure tenure, (3) condi- 
tions of tenancy, (4) hired workers and 
rural employment, (5) protection of culti- 
vators under tribal, communal, and other 
traditional forms of tenure, (6) economic 
holdings, (7) land registration, (8) agri- 
cultural credit and reduction of indebted- 
ness, (9) promotion of cooperative organi- 
zations, (10) organizations to provide ma- 
chine service, (11) fiscal policy in relation 
to land reform, and (12) other measures. 

Part III consists of the summary and rec- 
ommendations. 

This work should prove exceedingly val- 
uable to students of land reform and to 
rural sociologists generally. It is an out- 
growth of a previous study published by 
the same organization, under the title Land 
Reform: Defects in Agrarian Structure as 
Obstacles to Economic Development. These 
two companion volumes present the best 
summaries we have today of land prob- 
lems throughout the world. 


N. L. WHerren. 


The Graduate School, 
The University of Connecticut. 


A Report on Taiwan's Population to the 
Joint Commission on Rural Reconstruc- 
tion. George W. Barclay. Office of 


Population Research, Princeton Univ., 
Princeton, N. J. 120 pp. 1954. 


Exact facts about population numbers 
and characteristics in Taiwan are needed. 
There has been no population census since 
the Island was reunited with China at the 
end of World War II. Aware of the need 
for a careful estimate of the population sit- 
uation, the Joint Commission on Rural Re- 
construction arranged for G. W. Barclay, of 
the Office of Population Research of Prince- 
ton University, to make a study of the pop- 
ulation situation and report his findings to 
the commission. The commission is a Sino- 
American agency which antedates the For- 
eign Operations Administration, and now 
administers the rural phases of FOA’s pro- 
gram in Free China. 

Barclay was in Taiwan for nearly a year. 
He studied the Japanese population data, 
made sample field observations, pointed out 
the various factors which complicated the 
reliability of current public estimates, and 
then presented his own estimates. The dif- 
ferences between official reports and the 
author’s estimates are great. For example, 
in 1951, the reported death rate was 11.6 
per thousand, whereas Barclay estimates it 
to be 14.7 per thousand; the publicly re- 
ported registered population in 1952 was 
8.1 million, whereas Barclay estimates it to 
be between 9.5 and 10.0 million. The death 
rate was under-reported, the author found, 
largely because of the non-reporting of in- 
fant deaths; total population was under- 
reported through incomplete registration of 
some elements of resident population and 
through the under-reporting of migrants. 

The author was well qualified to perform 
the service requested of him, for shortly 
before this assignment he had collected and 
analyzed the population data for Taiwan 
during Japan’s half-century of control 
(1895-1945). His findings were recently 
published by Princeton University Press, 
under the title, Colonial Development and 
Population in Taiwan. He had the further 
advantage of having spent some time in 
China earlier, and of having some under- 
standing of the Chinese language, which 
facilitated his work with current public 
documents and his supervision of Chinese 
associates. 

The rate of population increase in Tai- 
wan from births over deaths, according to 
the author, is somewhere near three per 
cent a year. He speaks of this increase as 
“tremendous,” pointing out that the popu- 
lation will double from natural increase 
alone in a little less than thirty years. The 
rapid increase results from declines in 
death rates and the continuation of tradi- 


tionally high bir.h rates. He speaks of the 
high birth rate as it is related to the value 
the Chinese place upon large families, and 
the general absence among the people at 
large of any feeling of a need to restrict 
their numbers. 


Barclay recommends that a population 
census be made, and that, if there is not 
enough money to take complete informa- 
tion on all of the people, certain minimum 
essential information be collected from ev- 
eryone and fuller census data be secured 
from a carefully selected sample that would 
be representative of the population as a 
whole. He points out the importance of an 
early census enumeration, and shows how 
it is related to military considerations, to 
economic planning, and to providing such 
essential public services as education and 
health care. 

Artuur F. Raper. 


Division of Community Development, 
Foreign Operations Administration. 


The Population, Labor Force and Income of 
North Dakota, 1900-1975. Samuel C. 
Kelley, Jr., Charles W. Bullard, Ross B. 
Talbot, and Harold O. Staus. Bur. of 
Econ. and Business Res., Univ. of N. D. 
N. D. Econ. Studies No. 1, in coopera- 
tion with Bur. of Reclamation, USDI. 
Grand Forks. 152 pp. 1954. 


Irrigation in North Dakota: The Potential 
Economic Impact of the Program Pro- 
posed by the Bureau of Reclamation. 
Samuel C. Kelley, Jr., Theodore Levitt, 
and Harold O. Staus. Bur. of Econ. and 
Business Res., Univ. of N. D. N. D. 
Econ. Studies No. 2, in cooperation with 
Bur. of Reclamation, USDI. Grand 
Forks. 142 pp. 1954. 

These bulletins are the result of coopera- 
tive studies by state and federal workers. 
The object of the studies is twofold: (1) to 
analyze basic economic changes that have 
been taking place in the state during the 
past fifty years; (2) to attempt to forecast, 
on the basis of present and expected future 
changes in the economic practices and plans 
of the state, what the effects will be on 
such variables as population and migration, 
farm size, urbanization, industrialization, 
crop patterns, and income of the various 
major economic functional groups. 

The first study, dealing with population, 
labor force, and income of North Dakota, 
1900-1975, was not intended to be definitive, 
according to the authors. The emphasis is 
primarily upon the relation of economic 
factors to population movement, neglecting 
in large part the many social and psycho- 
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logical factors which are of obvious im- 
portance. The study is in response to the 
extreme interest in population estimates 
and projections, which is so evident among 
the people of North Dakota. This interest 
is one manifestation of the insecurity and 
uncertainty engendered by the socio-eco- 
nomic conditions of the past thirty years. 
During that period, the state’s population 
and labor force have been subject to forces 
of mass unemployment, of rapid technologi- 
cal change, of military manpower require- 
ments, and of extreme shifts in opportuni- 
ties for employment in other labor markets. 
The study includes 56 tables and 25 charts. 
The section on population projections is 
among the most comprehensive of which 
this reviewer is aware. 

While this study does not pretend to esti- 
mate the potential change in the economic 
and physical environment of the state 
which may result from the power and 
water development programs of the Bureau 
of Reclamation, it does make assumptions 
regarding future job needs in order to sup- 
port the potential labor force and popula- 
tion. Most population studies of the past 
have neglected this very important ingre- 
dient so essential to planning for changes 
and growth in population in following 
decades. 


The second study, as a follow-up to the 
first, is concerned with the potential eco- 
nomic impact of the program proposed by 
the Bureau of Reclamation. Specifically, 
it is concerned with the impact on the 
state’s economy of the proposed Garrison 
diversion plan for supplemental irrigation 
of land contained in nearly 4,200 farm units 
that are already supporting profitable agri- 
cultural operations. The Garrison Dam is 
projected as one of the world’s largest 
earth-filled dams. It will impound 23 mil- 
lion acre-feet of water, as compared with 
10 million at Grand Coulee, 30 million at 
Hoover, and cbout 19 million at Fort Peck. 
It is assumed that, with the introduction of 
supplemental irrigation, the 4,200 units will 
further subdivide into approximately 9,500 
farm units. It is anticipated that serious 
problems other than the mere shifting from 
the present dryland farming to irrigated 
farming will be created by such a shift. 
Change in land use will cause appropriate 
changes in the nature and size of the farm 
unit, in marketing techniques, and in pro- 
cessing functions. Consequent changes in 
the pattern of population density will in- 
fluence the competitive position of existing 
trade centers and modify present patterns 
of urban development, and may require or 
induce fundamental modifications of gov- 
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ernmental administrative units. Of concern 
to the public, according to the authors, is 
the magnitude of the costs involved in re- 
lation to the benefits to be derived—<on- 
cern that is magnified by the realization 
that the benefits may not accrue to those 
who immediately will bear most of the cost. 

This study was undertaken in the hope 
that a realistic appraisal of the irrigation 
portion of the Bureau's program might help 
the individual better to evaluate the impact 
upon his economic life. The study pro- 
vides a basic description of the program as 
now proposed, estimates the potential eco- 
nomic benefits, and suggests certain fun- 
damental economic and social adjustments 
which are necessarily involved. No at- 
tempt is made to evaluate the net advan- 
tages of the program. 

The authors conclude that the impact of 
irrigation upon the North Dakota economy 
will not be such as to modify its basic char- 
acteristics. It is expected, however, that 
gross farm income will be increased by 
$43,000,000 and nonfarm income by $119,- 
000,000; an estimated additional 5,300 farm 
families and 1,200 hired farm men will find 
employment in agriculture; and 7,500 addi- 
tional persons will find employment in non- 
farm occupations. In all, more than 50,000 
additional inhabitants are expected. Fifty- 
six tables and 10 charts supplement the 
text. 

Both studies are preliminary and, from 
the standpoint of research technique, ex- 
ploratory. They delineate and suggest a 
number of problem areas and, therefore, 
logically may be categorized as bench-mark 
studies toward which such future studies 
may be oriented. 

Because of our preoccupation with alle- 
viating the effects of the depression of the 
1930's, and with the prosecution of a war 
during the 1940's, there was a scarcity of 
good population and resource development 
studies useful in planning for and accom- 
modating our rapidly growing population. 
The two North Dakota studies are good ex- 
amples of a growing number dealing with 
various aspects of population change and 
resource development that should be useful 
for more effective planning now and in 
future decades. 

Paut J. Jenux. 


Office of Experiment Stations, 
Agricultural Research Service, USDA. 


Rural-Urban Migration in lowa, 1940-50. 
Paul J. Jehlik and Ray E. Wakeley. 
Iowa Agr. Expt. Sta. Res. Bull. 407, in 
cooperation with Farm Pop. and Rural 
Life Branch, Agr. Marketing Serv., 
USDA, Ames. 


Pp. 779-835. Apr. 1954. 


Rural-Urban Population Change and Mi- 
gration in Missouri, 1940-1950. Robert 
L. McNamara, Peter New, and Donnell 
Pappenfort. Mo. Agr. Expt. Sta. Bull. 
620, Columbia. 32 pp. Apr. 1954. 


The Influence of Migration upon South Da- 
kota’s Population, 1930-1950. John P. 
Johansen. S. D. Agr. Expt. Sta. Bull. 
431, Brookings. 46 pp. July 1953. 


These three reports are a part of the se- 
ries produced under the regional coopera- 
tive research project, “Population Dynam- 
ics in the North Central Region and Re- 
lated Rural Social and Economic Prob- 
lems.” The Iowa and Missouri studies are 
most alike, in that analyses are made in 
terms of “economic areas” and the texts 
are presented under similar major headings 
which are essentially as follows: 


1. Population growth and change to 
1940. 


2. Population change by economic 
areas, 1940-1950. 


3. Births, deaths, and natural increase. 


4. Changes in population through mi- 
gration. 

5. Factors in migration. 

6. Future population trends. 


The South Dakota study, although con- 
cerned with the same general topics, is 
focused primarily upon rural-urban migra- 
tion within the state, migration from the 
state and its consequence, and South Da- 
kota’s migration in the national setting. 


These studies generally support earlier 
findings with regard to net migration and 
like many other studies make little con- 
tribution to knowledge of gross migration. 
Classical findings which are supported in- 
clude: (1) migrants are predominantly 
young people; (2) female migrants tend 
to outnumber male migrants in the move- 
ment to urban areas; (3) there is a net 
natural increase in each of the states which 
is sometimes lost through migration to oth- 
er states; (4) urban areas have a net 
gain of migrants while the rural areas have 
a net loss; (5) migration processes affect 
the composition of the populations in- 
volved; and (6) the forces bringing about 
these changes include technological inno- 
vations both in agriculture and industry, 
manpower and material requirements of 
the armed forces, and resulting employ- 
ment opportunities or lack of them. 

In the main, these studies appear to be 
well organized and competently executed— 
to one who is sympathetic with the meth- 
odology and presentation used. For the 
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most part they are easy to read, although 
the type in the Iowa study is small and 
somewhat trying on the eyes. Some par- 
ticular points of the individual studies 
which caught the attention of the reviewer 
are noted in passing: 

(1) While the analysis of the social con- 
sequences of change in the Iowa study was 
impressive, it was not clear to this reader 
just what assumptions about migration into 
Iowa were used to arrive at the following 
conclusion: “Twenty-nine per cent of the 
natural increase remained in the state, in- 
creasing its population 3 per cent, while 
71 per cent was lost through outmigration” 
(p. 798). 

(2) In the Missouri study it was inter- 
esting to note that “ ... only Minnesota 
has gained substantially in its share of the 
total population of the [West North Cen- 
tral] Division in the past 50 years. Iowa, 
Missouri, Nebraska, Kansas, and the Da- 
kotas have shown slight declines in their 
shares of the regional population” (p. 19). 

The scatter diagrams (also utilized in the 
Iowa study) were difficult to interpret 
without a trend line, and the relationship 
between the value of farm products sold 
and migration probably could have been 
presented more clearly. 

(3) Johansen, the author of the South 
Dakota study, has explained his methodol- 
ogy for determining net migration with un- 
usual clarity. However, his statistical maps 
showing net migration by county could 
have been made easier to interpret through 
using appropriate shading. His attempt to 
determine the effect upon enumerated ur- 
ban population of the change in method of 
residential classification of college students, 
which was introduced in the 1950 census, is 
noteworthy. The author observes that South 
Dakota residents attend colleges and uni- 
versities outside the state in greater num- 
ber than residents of other states attend 
South Dakota’s educational institutions. 
This and other factors, such as industrial 
employment opportunities, produce a type 
of migration \vhich, he believes, “transfers 
youth, manpower, young families, and their 
children, trained intelligence and technical 
skills to other states.” Undoubtedly this 
should be a matter of real concern to the 
citizens of South Dakota. Residents of the 
state, at least those of the gentler sex, may 
be less likely to share another of the 
author’s views, viz., that the state’s sex 
ratio of 106.9 is “unfavorable” (p. 40). 


C. A. McManan. 


Air Force Personnel and Training Research Center, 
Maxwell Air Force Base, Alabama. 


Growing with the Years. New York State 
Joint Legislative Committee on Prob- 
lems of the Aging. Thomas C. Des- 
mond, Chairman. Legislative docu- 
ment No. 32. 94 Broadway, Newburgh, 
N. Y. 159 pp. 1954. 

Replete with pictures, charts, cartoons, 
maps, and sketches, the 1954 edition of the 
report of the New York State Joint Legis- 
lative Committee on Problems of the Aging 
is now available. Unlike most dull and 
stolid legislative documents, Growing with 
the Years is a bright and sparkling slick- 
paper job. It is calculated to appeal to the 
general public. Even the slogans inter- 
spersed among its pages have the aroma of 
popular cigarette ads, e.g. “Let us make 
old age a treat, instead of a treatment.” 

The report consists of a series of articles 
contributed by a wide variety of authors 
including physicians, psychiatrists, psychol- 
ogists, social workers, personnel directors, 
legislators, nutritionists, and educators. 
Lord Bertram Russell and Frank Lloyd 
Wright also make brief appearances. So- 
ciologists are represented ably by Philip 
Taietz writing on nursing homes, Milton 
Barron on prejudice, and T. Lynn Smith 
on the migration patterns of older people. 

One of the most stimulating sections—to 
this reviewer at least—consists of a table 
showing in parallel columns (1) the re- 
search findings, (2) the pertinent recom- 
mendations, and (3) the New York State 
action or need for action. During the past 
six years the record of accomplishment 
speaks well for the original researchers and 
the various state and local groups that have 
translated this research into action. 


Water C. McKarn, Jr. 


Department of Rural Soctology, 
The University of Connecticut. 


The Farmer Looks at His Economic Secur- 
ity. William G. Adkins and Joe R. 
Motheral. Texas Agr. Expt. Sta. Bull. 
774, in cooperation with USDA, College 
Station. 29 pp. Jan. 1954. 


At long last the farmer is beginning to 
wonder about his old age and how to pro- 
vide for it. And not only the farmer, but 
those who work with and for him are 
equally interested. For generations of 
more-or-less self-sufficing agriculture, and 
family care of the old and infirm, problems 
of old age were family problems. Com- 
mercial agriculture has brought many 
problems, not the least of which is how to 
achieve security in old age. Yet, as this 
study shows, many farmers still have 
“frontier” attitudes about old age. 

The Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 


ar 
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VU. S. Department of Agriculture, in coop- 
eration with the respective land-grant col- 
leges, has made studies in Wisconsin, Con- 
necticut, and Texas to learn more about 
how to guard against the misfortunes of 
the death or disability of the breadwinner, 
and how to meet the needs of retirement. 
This is a brief review of the Texas study. 
The location is Wharton County and the 
study covers 257 farm operators and 60 
farm laborers and sharecroppers. 

This study emphasizes the point that 
most farm families have acquired very lit- 
tle for old age. Nor have they given much 
thought to retirement or retirement means. 
About a third appear to be in comfortable 
circumstances for the retirement years. 
Nonfarm employment is an important 
source of income, and some families expect 
to retire into nonfarm jobs for supple- 
mentary income. Insurance is not widely 
used as protection against contingencies of 
death or disability. 

Few farmers have discussed planned eco- 
nomic security with family members. Only 
about one farmer in eight has definite re- 
tirement plans—the poorer ones have given 
it the least thought. More than half of the 


farmers do not even expect to retire. More 


than half of the families of hired workers 
estimate that their financial resources 
would not carry them for three months 
should the family head die. Workers and 
croppers are pessimistic about farm earn- 
ings as a means of providing for old age. 

This study was made before the 1954 
amendments to OASI. Attitudes toward 
OASI were in general favorable, and now 
that coverage for farmers is more general, 
it is likely that farmers will find refuge in 
the provisions of OASI. This study clearly 
emphasizes the need for more resources 
than have been accumulated, and more 
thought about old age, and about family 
care in case of death. 

This and the other reports must have 
been influential in liberalizing OASI to in- 
clude farmers. It clearly shows that farm- 
ers stand in need. Inclusion of farmers was 
long overdue, and from attitudes expressed 
it can be assumed participation will be 
widespread. 

The study was timely, well planned, and 
well executed. The presentation is clear 
and concise. One will have to read it in 
full, and carefully, to appreciate the value 
of its findings. The study needed to be 
made, and the authors and collaborators 
have done a fine job. 

S. H. Hoses, Jr. 


Department of Sociology and Anthropology, 
University of North Carolina. 


Rural Social Organization of Sweet Grass 
County, Montana, with Attention to the 
Sutland Characteristics. Frank Alex- 
ander and Carl F. Kraenzel. Mont. 
Agr. Expt. Sta. Bull. 490, in cooperation 
with Farm Pop. and Rural Life Branch, 
USDA, Bozeman. 102 pp. Nov. 1953. 


This monograph reports on one of the 
studies of rural social organization initi- 
ated by the Division of Farm Population and 
Rural Life, USDA, in 24 scattered counties 
selected to represent the principal type-of- 
farming areas in the nation. Fourteen of 
the reports have so far appeared. Sweet 
Grass County, Montana, is a range-and- 
livestock area in the semi-arid, south- 
central part of the state. With 1,846 square 
miles, the county is relatively large but is 
sparsely populated, with a density of only 
2 persons per square mile in 1950. Over 46 
per cent of the residents are concentrated 
in the county seat and only organized mu- 
nicipality, Big Timber. 

The authors have attempted to identify 
the major formal and informal groupings 
in the county and to analyze this pattern of 
structures and relationships in terms of the 
factors which have produced it and the 
modifications in it which have already oc- 
curred and which may be anticipated in the 
future. They are concerned equally with 
the ability of the existing forms of social 
organization to meet the needs expressed 
by residents of the area. As in the com- 
panion studies in this series, emphasis is 
placed on the description and analysis of 
six areas of social organization: the county, 
the locality groups, “institutional organi- 
zations” (school, church, and family), pub- 
lic agencies, formally organized groups, 
and informal groups. 

The concepts of “the Sutland” and “the 
Yonland” are given prominent use as tools 
of analysis. Understanding of these two 
interrelated social situations is held to be 
essential to comprehension of social or- 
ganization in the area. Services and ac- 
tivity are increasingly centered in the 
county seat, the focus of the local Sutland 
area. Outside, population is declining as 
farms and ranches become fewer but 
larger, in gradual adaptation to the semi- 
arid land, and as the demand for improved 
services and the increasing urban orienta- 
tion of the people make isolated residences 
less attractive to many. Readers of Rural 
Sociology will find these situations detailed 
both for Sweet Grass County and for the 
wider Great Plains in Kraenzel's parallel 
article in the December issue, 1953 (pp. 
344-358). 

The conclusions contain no surprises. So- 
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cial organization is found to reflect. the 
sparse population and wide distances. So- 
cial, political, and economic activities are 
increasingly centered in the single organ- 
ized village, Big Timber. Outlying minor 
“locality groups” have become less self- 
sufficient and correspondingly less well- 
defined. Many activities are organized on 
a county-wide basis, and, although the 
county is not an area of high group soli- 
darity, it is emerging as a “special kind of 
locality group” given increasing importance 
by its rising number of functions. Despite 
some changes, the social organization of the 
area continues to reflect a failure to adapt 
to the conditions of semi-aridity and sparse 
population. Conclusions are based on a 
combination of detailed observation and 
data-gathering and the general familiarity 
of the authors with the region and its 
problems. 
Vincent HeatH WHITNEY. 


Brown University, 
Providence, Rhode Island. 


A Summary of Urban Fringe Families and 
Their Social Participation in Ithaca, 
New York: A Case Illustration. W. A. 
Anderson. Cornell Univ. Agr. Expt. 
Sta., Rur. Sociol. Dept. Mimeo. Bull. 43, 
Ithaca, N. Y. 14 pp. Aug. 1954. 

This bulletin summarizes a study of 
changes in the social participation of fam- 
ilies moving from the city of Ithaca to the 
fringe. Interviews about social participa- 
tion and socio-economic background were 
obtained in the fall of 1953 for 378 families, 
or 75 per cent of the 504 fringe families 
previously residing in Ithaca. 

This study focuses cn movement to the 
fringe as a source of possible changes in 
social participation. On the basis of the 
results obtained, a more comprehensive ex- 
planation would lie in shifting family needs 
as the family life cycle progresses. Sev- 
enty per cent of the fringe families were in 
a child-rearing stage. With growing fami- 
lies and activities centering around the 
children, the majority of the families re- 
ported that their social participation in- 
creased or remained the same after they 
moved to the fringe. Social participation 
increased for 41 per cent of the families, 
remained the same for 39 per cent, and 
decreased for 20 per cent. 

The majority of families retained their 
city organizational ties in Ithaca rather 
than forming new ones. Fifty-five per cent 
of the families reported no new organiza- 
tional ties; 15 per cent reported “a little” 
shifting; 27 per cent, “some”; and 3 per 
cent, “altogether.” Families slightly in- 


creased the number of their organizational 
memberships — husbands averaged 3.1 or- 
ganizations and wives, 2.7. Families moved 
to fringe areas having occupational and so- 
cial characteristics similar to the areas in 
the city from which they migrated. Or- 
ganizational ties based on occupation and 
interests were not affected by mere shifts 
in residence from the city to the fringe of 
Ithaca. Thus, the following types of par- 
ticipation remained the same: church 
(membership and attendance), Sunday 
School, Chamber of Commerce, profession- 
al societies, trade unions, and sports organ- 
izations. Participation in P.-T. A. increased 
with increasing family interests. 

Slightly greater changes were reported 
for social activities. Visiting city relatives 
and neighbors decreased slightly, with some 
substitution of new fringe neighbors. At- 
tendance at movies, concerts, and plays in 
the city decreased slightly; TV substituted 
for previous social participation to some 
extent. 

The relatively compact and integrated 
city and fringe area of the college town of 
Ithaca does not provide a suitable test of 
the implied hypothesis that spatial factors 
involved in change of residence to the 
fringe bring changes in social participation. 
In areas such as Ithaca, spatial factors are 
not critical. Both movement to the fringe 
and the slightly increased social participa- 
tion are related to satisfying the needs of a 
growing family. Families with young chil- 
dren move to the fringe at a time when 
they have just become established in a 
career and are increasing their social par- 
ticipation. The study should be made in a 
large metropolitan area to determine how 
overriding spatial factors may alter the 
amount and type of social participation. 

More information is to be included in a 
forthcoming Cornell bulletin. Perhaps then 
the author will relate his present findings 
to his previous studies of rural social par- 
ticipation and the family cycle. 


A. Bartietr Hacue, Jr. 


Agricultural Marketing Bervice, 
U. 8. Department of Agriculture, 


Rural Education in Transition: A Study of 
Recent Trends in Education in Five 
Texas Rural Counties. R. L. Skraba- 
nek. Texas Agr. Expt. Sta. Bull. 783, 
College Station. 11 pp. July 1954. 


Public schools in Texas are recognized as 
state agencies conducted largely by local 
units of school administration. Since the 
passage of the Gilmer-Aikin laws in 1949, 
there has been considerable change in the 


rural school situation; and the present 
study of five rural counties, covering the 
period 1945-46 through 1952-53, is an effort 
to evaluate the effect, expressed in consoli- 
dation, total enrollments, attendance, cur- 
riculum, costs, and quality of teaching—as 
compared with figures for the state as a 
whole during the same period. 

In the face of declining rural population, 
the total rural school attendance has been 
relatively stable, largely because a higher 
percentage of school-age children are en- 
rolled. The increase in the college training 
of teachers is striking. In 1945-46, some 
15.6 per cent of the teachers in the five 
rural counties had less than two years of 
college; but by 1952-53 this percentage had 
dropped to 0.6 per cent, while the percent- 
age of teachers with a Master’s degree had 
increased from 1.3 per cent to 20.4 per cent. 
During this time average salaries rose from 
$1,320.00 in 1945-46 to $2,971.00 in 1952-53, 
and the average number of years of experi- 
ence changed from 9.9 to 11.9. 

In spite of the raising of teachers’ sal- 
aries, the percentage of state support in the 
five counties had dropped from 66.8 per 
cent in 1945-46 to 61.1 in 1952-53, with a 
corresponding increase in local support. 
Figures were not available to make pos- 
sible a comparison of this with the state- 
wide situation for the entire period, al- 
though for the past three years the per- 
centage of state support for all schools 
ranged from 58.0 to 57.0 per cent. During 
1952-53, the average pupil expenditure was 
$242.00 in the five rural counties compared 
with $217.00 for the state as a whole. The 
author comments, “Undoubtedly the cost of 
transporting children is the major fact ac- 
counting for this difference.” 

Consolidation of schools in Texas, as in 
other states, has not been without its crit- 
ies, Of the various objections mentioned, 
only the effect of consolidation on attend- 
ance, grades, and extra-curricular activities 
were reported, and these for only 812 
white high-school students in two of the 
counties, where 59.9 per cent rode buses. 
Slightly over 10 per cent rode more than 
13 miles each way. Detailed tables are not 
given, but it is stated that transportation 
students averaged 4.1 days absent per se- 
mester, compared with 3.3 for the other 
students. Bus-transported students had an 
average grade of C+ compared with a B— 
average for the others. It was stated that 
“bus transportation makes no difference in 
participation in extra-curricular activities.” 
Also distance traveled seemed to make no 
significant difference. 

The study is an example of a good ap- 
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proach to an evaluation of progress in rural 
education. It is useful, not only because of 
the facts related, but also because of the 
implied suggestions of the need, from the 
teacher point of view, of more detailed 
studies on the educational accomplishment 
of the pupils, and, from the rural sociologist 
point of view, of a study of the effects of 
school consolidation on rural community 
organization. 
James G. Hopcson. 


Library, 
Colorado Agriculture and Mechanical College. 


Enrollment in Voluntary Health Insurance 
in North Carolina, 1953. Donald G. 
Hay and C. Horace Hamilton. N. C. 
Agr. Expt. Sta. Prog. Rpt. RS-23, Ra- 
leigh. 10 pp. Sept, 1954. 


Acceptance of Voluntary Health Insurance 
in Four Rural Communities of Hay- 
wood County, North Carolina. Donald 
G. Hay and C. Horace Hamilton. N. C. 
Agr. Expt. Sta. Prog. Rpt. RS-24, Ra- 
leigh. 53 pp. Sept. 1954. 

The first report discusses the extent of 
and trends in enrollment in voluntary 
health insurance in North Carolina com- 
pared with the United States as a whole. 
This insurance is made available to North 
Carolina residents by three types of organi- 
zations. These include (1) nonprofit agen- 
cies such as Blue Cross—Blue Shield, (2) 
commercial insurance companies, and (3) 
“independent plans,” which are plans spon- 
sored by employees, employers, consumer 
cooperatives, community organizations, and 
others. 

Differences in enrollment in Blue Cross 
between counties of the state apparently 
were associated with the percentage of 
population that was rural-farm, per-capita 
state-income-tax payments, general hospi- 
tal beds per 1,000 population, and physi- 
cians per 1,000 population. 


The general hypothesis in the second 
study was that the acceptance of health 
insurance by families and individuals is 
related to social status and group relation- 
ships. 

Data were obtained by an enumerative 
survey of 299 households (1,222 individ- 
uals) in four localities of Haywood County, 
North Carolina, in 1953. Enrollment in vol- 
untary health insurance was very high in 
the county. This resulted from the devel- 
opment, in 1951, of a county organization 
(the Haywood Community Development 
Program) to handle an “independent” 
group hospital-care and surgical-care in- 
surance plan. However, group plans of em- 
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ployers and commercial insurance were al- 
so foun¢e in the county. Of the 299 house- 
holds studied, two-thirds reported some 
health insurance for one or more persons 
in the household. About three-fifths of all 
individuals had such insurance. 

The study revealed important association 
between social status characteristics of in- 
dividuals and enrollment in insurance. The 
age groups most frequently enrolled were 
the adults, aged 25-44 years and the youths 
aged 10-14. Least often enrolled for health 
insurance were persons 65 years and over, 
and youths aged 17-23 years. 

The occupational groups highest in en- 
rollment were skilled workers, professional 
proprietary workers other than farm, sales 
workers, and semiskilled workers. Farm 
operators, farm laborers, and retired per- 
sons were least frequently enrolled in the 
insurance plans. 

In order to test certain hypotheses con- 
cerning group influences, an “inclusive” ap- 
proach was used which resulted in an in- 
tensive study of four localities of the coun- 
ty rather than a sample of ali rural house- 
holds. There was a marked tendency in the 
four localities for households to be in 
agreement with the nearest household as to 
acceptance or nonacceptance of voluntary 
health insurance. 

Though it was not in the statement of 
purpose, there was an interesting attempt 
to focus on “The Process of Accepting Vol- 
untary Health Insurance.” The process is 
reported under the headings (1) percep- 
tions of health insurance and (2) motiva- 
tions. The former included sources of in- 
formation, expectations of health insurance, 
and familiarity with coverages. The moti- 
vational components identified relate to (a) 
first enrollment, (b) decision making, and 
(c) recognized strength and weaknesses. 

Relatives, neighbors, and fellow employ- 
ees were named most frequently as sources 
of information about health insurance. 
However, respondents felt that the doctor 
was the source of “best information.” The 
authors state “the lack of information of 
many household heads as to what benefits 
were available in their health insurance 
poses a strong challenge for greater edu- 
cational efforts.” They found in Haywood 
County that about four-fifths of the re- 
spondents were mistaken as to what cov- 
erages their insurance policies provided for 
medical services other than for surgery. 

The influence of the Haywood Communi- 
ty Development Program is evident, since 
two-fifths of all male heads with insurance 
had enrolled on this group basis. The 
strong influence of this development pro- 


gram is shown further by its ability to 
enroll two groups generally less likely to 
have health insurance, namely, farmers and 
low-income households. 

The focus of this study is somewhat dif- 
fuse and exploratory. It is nonetheless a 
valuable addition to our growing knowl- 
edge of rural health. The results are of 
interest to sociologists and public health 
workers, as well as to physicians and hos- 
pital administrators who have a _ rural 


clientele. 
Harowp E. 


Department of Agricultural Economics, 
Purdue University. 
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NEWS NOTES AND ANNOUNCEMENTS 
Edited by Samuel W. Blizzard 


COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 


International Christian University. Japan. 
The Rural Welfare Research Institute, un- 
der the direction of David E. Lindstrom, 
professor of rural sociology, is re-studying 
three village communities which had ear- 
lier been studied by Arthur F. Raper. “The 
Farmer Must Not Be the Forgotten Man in 
Japan” was the subject of an address which 
Lindstrom delivered before the America- 
Japan Society in Tokyo, on September 24, 
1954. 


Iowa State College. Paul J. Jehlik, re- 
search collaborator in the Department of 
Economics and Sociology since 1945 and 
staff member of the Farm Population and 
Rural Life Branch, Agricultural Marketing 
Service, USDA, has accepted the position 
of rural sociologist, Office of Experiment 
Stations, Washington, D. C. He reported 
for his new duties on February 13. While 
stationed at Iowa State College, Jehlik en- 
gaged in a number of rural social organi- 
zation, attitude, farm labor, level of living, 
health, and population studies. 

In cooperation with Ray E. Wakeley, Jeh- 
lik has completed for publication a regional 
research bulletin covering the first major 
unit of work under Regional Project NC-18. 
The title of the bulletin is “Population 
Change and Net Migration in the North 
Central States, 1940-50.” 

William Kenkel and William Dyer spent 
a large part of the summer engaged in re- 
search for the Health Information Founda- 
tion. The primary purpose of this research 
was to provide information on the problems 
met by health insurance companies in their 
attempts to enroll individuals who are not 
members of an employee group. Findings 
of the exploratory study have been utilized 
in the construction of a questionnaire to be 
mailed to a nation-wide group of health in- 
surance concerns. 


Michigan State College. The Area Re- 
search Center of the Department of Soci- 
ology and Anthropology has been awarded 
a $150,000 grant for research on social fac- 
tors involved in technological diffusion 
across the U. S.-Mexican border. William 
H. Form and Roy A. Clifford are now car- 
rying on studies focused upon problems of 
institutional integration in El] Paso and 
Juarez and in the lower Rio Grande Valley. 

As part of the more general study, the 


department, in cooperation with the De- 
partment of Sociology, University of Texas, 
is conducting a study of the human aspects 
of the disaster resulting from the recent 
flood on the Rio Grande. Harry Moore and 
Charles P. Loomis are co-directors of this 
project, which is financed by Carnegie Cor- 
poration and National Research Council 
funds. 

Graduate research assistantships are 
available for students desiring to par- 
ticipate in this program as well as other 
projects carried on in Latin America by 
the Area Research Center. Applications 
and inquiries regarding these assistantships 
should be addressed to Charles P. Loomis, 
head of the department. 

The pilot phase in the Michigan Com- 
munication Study has been completed by 
the Social Research Service. The findings 
on what citizens know and think about 
their public schools in one community have 
been summarized. A second phase of this 
study, an experimental communications 
effects study, is now in process in five com- 
munities in Michigan. Leo A. Haak and 
Wilbur Brookover are the leaders of this 
project. 

The Social Research Service in the De- 
partment of Sociology and Anthropology 
has received a grant of $12,500 from the 
Michigan State Board of Alcoholism to 
make a study of drinking and nondrinking 
patterns of high-school students. Chris- 
topher Sower is chairman of the committee 
in charge of this project. 

The Agricultural Experiment Station has . 
recently provided additional funds for a 
study of the rural-urban fringe area from 
the standpoint of part-time farming, com- 
munity-county relationships, and problems 
of social organization. Glen Taggart is 
chairman of this project committee. 

The department is cooperating with the 
Cooperative Extension Service on a con- 
sultant basis in making a state-wide survey 
of the membership in home demonstration 
study groups. The survey includes data 
pertaining to family characteristics, organi- 
zational participation, and types of subject 
matter in which the members are inter- 
ested. 

A bulletin, Youth in the Suburb, by 
Christopher Sower has been published by 
the Social Research Service. This reports 
the findings of a study of the aspirations, 
interests, activities, and problems of the 
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seventh- and eleventh-grade students in 
the suburban schools immediately sur- 
rounding the city limits of Flint, Michigan. 

Paul A. Miller has been appointed deputy 
director of the Agricultural Extension 
Service at Michigan State College. 

Jack J. Preiss completed requirements for 
the Ph.D. degree in December, 1954, and has 
accepted a position in the Rural Sociology 
Department at the University of Missouri. 
His dissertation was “The Influence of Rel- 
evant Power and Authority Groups on the 
Evaluation of County Agent Performance: 
A Study of Four Michigan Counties.” Al- 
bert E. Levak completed requirements for 
the Ph.D., in December. His thesis is en- 
titled “Michigan Centennial Farmers: So- 
cial Correlates of Farm Ownership.” Levak 
has been appointed instructor in the Social 
Science Department of the Basic College at 
Michigan State College. James D. Cowhig 
received the Ph.D. degree at the close of 
the fall quarter, 1954. The thesis was en- 
titled “Relations of Ecological and Soci- 
ological Characteristics of Urban Subareas 
of a Middle-Sized City.” He has accepted 
a position as research sociologist in the 
Michigan Department of Mental Health. 
Walter Freeman joined the staff in rural 
sociology at Mississippi State College, in 
September. He is completing a Ph.D. thesis 
on “The Relationship of Sentiment within 
a Social System: A Study of Social 
Imagery.” 

The following persons have been ap- 
pointed to graduate assistantships for this 
academic year: John Atkins, University of 
Pennsylvania; George Maddox, Millsaps 
College; William V. D’Antonio, The Loomis 
School, Windsor, Connecticut; and Arturo 
de Hoyos, Brigham Young University. 


Mississippi: State College and University. 
The cooperative graduate program initiated 
last year is being continued. Other coop- 
erative efforts linking the departments at 
the two institutions include research in the 
areas of health study and the Mississippi 
population. 

Mississippi Life Tables, 1950-51: By Sex, 
Race, and Residence, by Morton B. King, 
Jr. (University), John N. Burrus (Missis- 
sippi Southern College), and Harald A. Pe- 
dersen (State College) was published in 
November by the University’s Bureau of 
Public Administration. Mississippi’s Peo- 
ple, 1950, by the same authors, will soon be 
released. 

Staff changes at State College include the 
appointment of Walter E. Freeman as as- 
sistant professcr of sociology, and Herbert 
A. Aurbach and Luther Swords as assistant 
sociologists. Freeman and Aurbach are 


completing their doctoral work at Michigan 
State College and the University of Ken- 
tucky, respectively. Gerald Windham has 
been appointed graduate assistant. 

Recent publications of the State College 
staff include those on community research 
by Harold F. Kaufman, mechanization and 
labor force studies and demographic stud- 
ies by Harald A. Pedersen, health practices 
of rural families by Marion T. Loftin, and 
community case studies by A. Alexander 
Fanelli. 

Recent publications of members of the 
University department include those on 
changing roles of medical personnel by Jul- 
ien R. Tatum, and Meso-American archae- 
ology by Robert L. Rands. Alfred C. Schnur 
is continuing his research on the population 
of the Mississippi State Penitentiary and is 
preparing a report on disciplinary practices 
in American prisons, using data secured 
from state and federal prison administrators. 

Morton B. King, Jr. (University) is cur- 
rently serving as president of the Southern 
Sociological Society. 

Harald A. Pedersen (State College) has 
been awarded a Fulbright grant and is on 
leave of absence for the current year. He 
is rural sociologist on the research staff 
of the Royal College of Agriculture and 
Veterinary Science at Copenhagen, Den- 
mark. 

Harold F. Kaufman (State College) was 
visiting lecturer ct the University of Wis- 
consin last summer, teaching courses in 
rural sociology. 

William Paul Carter (State College) is 
currently serving as president of the Mis- 
sissippi Council on Family Relations. 

Dorris W. Rivers has returned from a 
semester’s leave at Duke University and re- 
sumed his duties in extension and resident 
teaching at State College. 


University of North Carolina. A seminar 
on Community Development in Foreign 
Areas was held at Chapel Hill, December 
27-29, 1954. Some fifty specialists from 
many agencies and universities were in at- 
tendance to discuss this aspect of assistance 
to underdeveloped areas of the world. 

The following papers were presented: 
“Underlying Assumptions in Foreign Com- 
munity Development,” Afif I. Tannous, 
Foreign Agricuitural Service, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture; “The Scope of Devel- 
opment Work in Foreign Areas,” Arthur 
Raper, Foreign Operations Administration; 
“Physical Planning Aspects of Community 
Development in Foreign Areas,” Ernest 
Weissmann, Housing and Town & Country 
Planning Section, United Nations; “Educa- 
tion for Agricultural Cooperation: A Pre- 


requisite for Community Development in 
Canada and Israel,” Henrik Infield, Group 
Farming Research Institute; “Training for 
Community Development in Foreign Areas,” 
Gordon MacGregor, Graduate Curriculum 
in Social and Technical Assistance, Haver- 
ford College; “The Need for Communica- 
tion between Americans Working in For- 
eign Areas,” Charles S. Ascher, Public Ad- 
ministration Clearing House. 

In addition to general sessions, the semi- 
nar worked in three discussion groups to 
maximize opportunity for interchange of 
ideas and experience related to the topics 
analyzed in the papers. 

A brief summary report is in preparation 
and may be obtained from Harvey F. Baty, 
Montana State College, Bozeman, Montana. 
Baty was director of the seminar, while 
Gordon W. Blackwell, of the University of 
North Carolina, served as associate director. 


Pennsylvania State University. Samuel 
W. Blizzard, who has been on leave of ab- 
sence, will return to his duties as associate 
professor of sociology and rural sociology, 
June 1, 1955. As visiting professor of social 
science at Union Theological Seminary, 
New York, he has been directing a research 
project on “Social Science in Theological 
Education.” The functions of the Protestant 
parish minister are being studied with a 
view to finding training deficiencies that so- 
cial science materials may overcome. The 
alumni of five seminaries are cooperating: 
Union Theological Seminary, New York; 
Protestant Episcopal Seminary, Alexandria, 
Virginia; Louisville Presbyterian Seminary, 
Louisville, Kentucky; School of Religion, 
Butler University, Indianapolis, Indiana; 
and Garrett Biblical Institute, Evanston, [l- 
linois. In addition, a panel of rural and 
urban ministers, representing twenty-two 
Protestant denominations, is cooperating. 


Rutgers University. The new Graduate 
School of Social Work will enroll its first 
class in September, 1955. The school has 
been organized at the direction of the gov- 
ernor and the State Legislature of New 
Jersey, which appropriated $50,000 two 
years ago to begin graduate training in 
social work. The school will offer the de- 
gree of Master of Social Work upon the 
completion of two years equally divided 
between classroom study and experience 
gained in the field. Students will spend 
three days of each week on the campus in 
classroom work and three days in one of 
the state’s social agencies. Wayne H. Vasey, 
formerly director of the School of Social 
Work at the State University of Iowa, has 
been named the dean. 
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CONFERENCES AND ASSOCIATIONS 


Eastern Sociological Society. The twen- 
ty-fifth annual meeting of the society will 
be held April 2 and 3, 1955, at the Henry 
Hudson Hotel, New York City. Reserva- 
tions for the banquet and reception may be 
made by writing Adolph S. Tomars, 
partment of Sociology and Anthropology, 
The City College, 139th Street and Convent 
Avenue, New York 31, New York. 


The International Congress on the Socio- 
logical Aspects of Radio Music. The first 
congress was held October 27-30, 1954, at 
UNESCO-House in Paris, directed by the 
musico-sociologist, Alphons Silbermann 
(Sydney). The congress, organized by the 
Centre d’Etudes Radiophoniques of the 
French radio, in collaboration with the 
International Music Council (UNESCO), 
was attended by more than 200 musicians, 
sociologists, and radio specialists from 
many countries of the world. The follow- 
ing main themes were discussed: (1) 
transformation of social structures through 
radio music; (2) continuance and cultural 
value of radio music; (3) evolution of so- 
cial and cultural rules through radio music; 
(4) nature and development of musical 
programs and their field of influence; and 
(5) the processes through which organizers 
and interpreters arrive at the establishment 
of their specific programs. The numerous 
papers presented included, from the United 
States, those by Franz Adler (University of 
Arkansas), “Presupposition of and Design 
for a Quantitative Study in the Sociology 
of Radio Music,” Marvin Alisky (Indiana 
University), “Mexico’s Musical Micro- 
phones: Instruments of Cultural Integration 
for the Republic,” and Theodore Caplow 
(University of Minnesota), “The Influence 
of Radio Music as a Social Institution.” 

The congress adopted a resolution creat- 
ing an International Study Center to de- 
velop research methods and to study the 
mass-medium as a means of spreading mu- 
sical culture among various social groups. 
Plans are being made for further meetings 
of experts on an international level. 


International Council for Research in the 
Sociology of Cooperation (ICRSC). The 
ICRSC held its first general assembly on 
September 4-5, 1954, in Paris. About thir- 
ty participants from Canada, Denmark, 
England, France, Germany, Israel, Italy, 
Switzerland, and the United States attend- 
ed the meeting. Papers were presented on 
the progress of research activities in the 
different countries by: Henri Desroche, 
Bureau d’Etudes Cooperatives et Commu- 
nautaires, Paris, France; G. Weisser, Sek- 
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tion fuer die Soziologie des Genossenschaft- 
swesens, Cologne, Germany; Adriano Oli- 
vetti, Movimento Comunita, Ivrea, Italy; 
and I. Guelfat, College of Law and Eco- 
nomics, Tel-Aviv, Israel. The proceedings 
were opened with an adress, “The Signifi- 
cance of the Sociology of Cooperation,” by 
the acting president of the council, H. F. 
Infield, Group Farming Research Institute, 
Poughkeepsie, New York. In the business 
meeting, the members discussed and unani- 
mously accepted the proposed constitution 
and bylaws. The following were elected 
officers: president: H. F. Infield (United 
States); vice-presidents: I. Guelfat (Israel) 
and G. Weisser (Germany); general secre- 
tary: H. Desroche (France); treasurer: A. 
Meister (Switzerland). 

The main activity of the council, the In- 
ternational Library of the Sociology of Co- 
operation, is well under way. It has se- 
cured the support of the following pub- 
lishers: Frederick A. Praeger, New York 
City; Les Editions de Minuit, Paris, France; 
the Edizioni di Comunita, Milano, Italy; 
and the Verlag Otto Schwartz & Co., Goet- 
tingen, Germany. The first two volumes in 
the American series have just been pub- 
lished. They are: H. F. Infield: Utopia and 
Experiment—Essays in the Sociology of Co- 
operation; and H. F. Infield and Koka Frei- 
er: People in Ejidos—A Visit to the Coop- 
erative Farms of Mexico. The French, Ger- 
man, and Italian versions of Utopia and 
Experiment are being prepared for publi- 
cation. 


National Catholic Rural Life Conference 
(NCRLC). The thirty-second annual con- 
vention of the NCRLC was held in Daven- 
port, Iowa, October 8-13, 1954. Resolutions 
were adopted by the convention on the fol- 
lowing topics: the surplus problem, distri- 
bution of farm surpluses, international 
trade, domestic farm policy, underprivi- 
leged people in American agriculture, 
young couples on the land, resource con- 
servation, water problems, reclamation 
law, refugees, submarginal land, the church 
and rural people, changes in the rural 
community, and rural youth. A _ nine- 
page mimeographed copy of the resolutions 
may be secured from the executive direc- 
tor, NCRLC, Des Moines 12, Iowa. 


National Training Laboratory in Group 
Development (NTLGD). Two three-week 


summer laboratory sessions will be held at 
Gould Academy, Bethel, Maine, between 
June 19 and August 5. One seminar will 
be concerned with the organizational and 
community problems existing in an organi- 
zational hierarchy. 


The second will deal 


with training human relations teachers. In- 
formation regarding the seminars is avail- 
able at NTLGD headquarters, 1201 Six- 
teenth Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 


White House Conference on Education. 
The conference will be held in Washington, 
D. C., November 28-December 1, 1955. Five 
hundred national organizations have been 
invited to help in the conference which will 
consider “significant and pressing problems 
of education.” Offices for the Conference 
Committee are located in the Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare Building, South, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 


FELLOWSHIPS, GRANTS, AND AWARDS 


The Population Council, Inc. An ex- 
panded program of fellowships for ad- 
vanced training in the study of population 
at the predoctoral and postdoctoral levels 
has been announced. Fellowships will be 
available for study in universities in the 
United States and elsewhere for the aca- 
demic year 1955-56. Preference will be 
given to qualified applicants from countries 
other than the United States and Europe. 
Fellows will normally receive support for 
full-time work for a period of one year. 
The basic stipend of $2,500 per year may be 
supplemented to provide for travel ex- 
penses, maintenance of dependents, and for 
other exceptional expenses. Somewhat 
larger stipends may be granted to post- 
doctoral than to predoctoral fellows. Re- 
quests for further information and for ap- 
plication forms should be addressed to The 
Population Council, Inc., 230 Park Avenue, 
New York 17, New York. 


San Francisco Psychoanalytic Education 
. An award will be granted in the 
year 1954-55 for the best paper presenting 
a research problem, theory, or clinical ex- 
perience pertinent to the application of 
psychoanalysis to the social sciences (an- 
thropology, aesthetics, the arts, history, 
pedagogy, political science, psychology, psy- 
chotherapy, sociology, or social welfare). 
The award will be $250 and will be made 
only if the committee of judges feels that 
a worthy paper has been submitted. The 
committee of judges consists of: Ernest 
Jones, M.D., honorary president of Inter- 
national Psychoanalytic Association; Aaron 
Morafka, lay analyst; and Jacques Schnier, 
professor, University of California, and lay 
analyst. ' 

Papers must be in English, in form suit- 
able for publication, with footnotes con- 
secutively numbered. Bibliography should 
be listed alphabetically and numbered in 
sequence, with name of author, title of ar- 
ticle, name of publication, volume, number, 
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page, and year. Papers should be type- 
written, double spaced. The original and 
one carbon should be sent. Long mono- 
graphs should be avoided. Material sub- 
mitted should be in article form and must 
be original and never before published. The 
copyright of the award-winning paper will 
become the property of the society; and the 
society will reserve the right to pubi:sh it 
in English or in translation, in whole or in 
part. Papers must be submitted before 
July 1, 1955, and the award-winning paper 
will be announced at the fall (1955) meet- 
ing of the society. 

Papers should be submitted to Award 
Committee: San Francisco Psychoanalytic 
Education Society, 1637 Taylor Street, San 
Francisco 11, California. 


OBITUARIES 
Tuomas C. McCormick (1892-1954) 


Rural sociologists will be saddened to 
learn of the death of Thomas C. McCor- 
mick, of the University of Wisconsin. He 
died from a heart attack on November 9, 
1954, at the age of sixty-two years. Death 
came swiftly; he had taught his full sched- 
ule of classes on the day of his death. 
There had been no previous evidence of 
heart trouble. He had suffered from seri- 
ous eye ailments for the past two years, 
but was making what seemed to be a full 
recovery of his sight after two painful op- 
erations to correct detached retinas. 

Professor McCormick, throughout his 
career, made notable contributions to the 
development of rural sociology, and re- 
mained vitally interested in the field up to 
the time of his death. He was born in Tus- 
caloosa, Alabama, on January 11, 1892. He 
received his A.B. degree from the Univer- 
sity of Alabama in 1911. He then taught 
in high schools until 1921, meanwhile earn- 
ing an A.M. degree from George Peabody 
College, in 1918. From 1921 to 1931, he 
taught agriculture and sociology at East 
Central State Teachers College, in Okla- 
homa, with the exception of the years 1927- 
29, when he took further graduate work at 
Chicago. He was awarded the Ph.D. in 
sociology by the University of Chicago, in 
1929. In 1931 he became assistant professor 
of rural sociology at the University of Ar- 
kansas. His work there attracted wide- 
spread attention, and in 1934 he was called 
to Washington, D. C., to become research 
supervisor and acting coordinator of rural 
research for W.P.A. In 1935 he came to the 
University of Wisconsin as professor of so- 
ciology. He served as chairman of the De- 
partment of Sociology and Anthropology 
from 1941 to 1952. 


While at Wisconsin, McCormick contrib- 
uted primarily to teaching and research in 
the fields of statistics, research methods, 
and demography. He did not hold an ap- 
pointment in the Agricultural Experiment 
Station, but he contributed significantly to 
the rural sociology program through con- 
sultation and teaching. All Wisconsin Ph.D. 
candidates in rural sociology took at least 
two advanced courses in statistics with him, 
and many took his population and research 
methods seminars. He had a great interest 
in the development of research in our field, 
and was always willing to give generously 
of his time and energy to students and col- 
leagues in rural sociology. 

Among the numerous publications by Mc- 
Cormick were the following: Agriculture 
for Rural Teachers (1929); Rural Social Or- 
ganization in Washington County, Arkan- 
sas, AES Bulletin 285 (1933); Rural Social 
Organization in South-Central Arkansas, 
AES Bulletin 313 (1934); Rural Relief and 
Non-Relief Households (1935); Elementary 
Social Statistics (1941); and Sociology 
(1952). 

Thomas McCormick was an outstanding 
teacher, a careful and productive research 
worker, a congenial colleague, and a trusted 
friend, His loss will be heavily felt by his 
former students, his associates at Wiscon- 
sin, and his sociological colleagues through- 


out the world. 
Wo. H. Sewe 


University of Wisconsin, 
Madison, Wis. 


Howarp W. Opum (1884-1954) 

Howard Washington Odum, one of Amer- 
ica’s foremost sociologists, died of cancer in 
Chapel Hill, North Carolina, on November 
9, 1954. He had been ill since early in Sep- 
tember. He had been a member of the 
University of North Carolina faculty for 
about thirty-five years. 

Howard Odum was born and reared on a 
Georgia farm near Oxford, where Emory 
College was then located. He graduated 
from Emory in 1904. After graduation he 
served as co-principal of a rural high 
school at Toccopola, Mississippi. While 
teaching he attended classes at the nearby 
University of Mississippi, where he became 
an instructor and enrolled in 1905 as a 
graduate student in classics. He received 
his Master of Arts degree in 1906. 

While at the University of Mississippi he 
developed interests in basic social studies. 
It was in 1905 that he made his first study 
of the “social and mental traits” of the 
Negro. In 1908, after finding no suitable 
scholarship available at Columbia Univer- 
sity, he went to Clark University to study 
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psychology under G. Stanley Hall; he re- 
ceived his Ph.D. degree there in 1909. At 
Clark he met Anna Louise Kranz, also one 
of Hall’s students, whom he later married. 

In 1909 he entered Columbia, and in 1910 
he received the Ph.D. degree in sociology. 
His dissertation, Social and Mental Traits 
of the Negro, was based on the work begun 
in Mississippi. It was published in the Co- 
lumbia University Studies in History, Eco- 
nomics, and Public Law, and Odum re- 
ceived the Grant Squires Award for the 
best published work by a Columbia student 
of that year. 

Odum spent the years 1910-12 as research 
expert with the Philadelphia Bureau of Mu- 
nicipal Research, and there continued his 
work on the Negro. But he wanted to re- 
turn to the South. He went to the Univer- 
sity of Georgia as associate professor of 
educational sociology in 1912; became pro- 
fessor of educational sociology in 1915; and 
directed the Summer School for Teachers, 
1916-19. He was director of the Bureau of 
Home Service Camps and Camp Cities, 
Southern Division of the American Red 
Cross, in 1918. 

In 1919 he became dean of the School of 
Liberal Arts and professor of sociology at 
Emory University. It was at this period 
that Emory moved from Oxford to Atlanta. 
In 1920, Odum’s friend from the days at 
Clark, President Harry Woodburn Chase, of 
the University of North Carolina, invited 
him to come to that university as Kenan 
Professor of Sociology. 

Howard Odum, while at the University of 
North Carolina, developed the South’s out- 
standing center for graduate work and re- 
search in sociology, a center which is now 
recognized nationally and internationally. 
In 1922, Odum established Social Forces, a 
scientific sociological journal, and served as 
its editor until he died. In 1924 he founded 
the justly famous Institute for Research in 
Social Science, which helped meet the 
needs of scholars in all the social sciences. 
During the period of Odum’s directorship, 
1924-44, the institute received more than 
$650,000 for studies in social life, principally 
directed to the South. Odum also founded 
the School of Public Welfare of the Univer- 
sity of North Carolina. 

Odum had a great capacity not only for 
organization but also for scholarly study 
and writing. His literary efforts range from 
Negro folk music and folk portraiture to en- 
cyclopedic statistical studies of regionalism 
and social trends. Among his outstanding 
books are: Man’s Quest for Social Guid- 
ance, An American Epoch: Southern Por- 
traiture in the National Picture, Southern 


Regions of the United States, Understanding 
Society, Introduction to Social Research 
(with Jocher), Systems of Public Welfare 
(with Willard), two volumes of Negro folk 
songs (with Johnson), Rainbow Round My 
Shoulder, and American Regionalism (with 
Moore). At the time of his death, he had sev- 
eral book-length manuscripts in preparation. 

Although Odum was never formally 
identified with rural sociology, his work has 
been of great influence in its development. 
Many of his students have entered the spe- 
cialized rural field, and many of the studies 
initiated by Odum and his students have 
been primarily rural. Furthermore, Odum’s 
interests and work in the fields of folk and 
regional sociology are basic to rural -soci- 
ology. 

Odum’s outstanding accomplishments 
have been recognized by the award of 
honorary degrees from Emory University, 
College of the Ozarks, Harvard University, 
and Clark University. In 1930, Odum was 
president of the American Sociological So- 
ciety; in 1936-37, president of the North 
Carolina Conference for Social Service; 
and in 1944-46, president of the Southern 
Regional Council. His work in the field of 
race relations brought him the Bernays 
Award, in 1945, and the Catholic Confer- 
ence of the South Award, in 1943. 

It will be of interest to readers of this 
journal to know that Odum was a breeder 
of fine purebred Jersey cattle, and for his 
work in this field he was designated as 
Master Breeder by the American Jersey 
Cattle Association. 

Although Odum lived his “three-score 
and ten years,” his death was premature in 
several respects. He was at his peak of 
productivity and influence in teaching and 
writing. ‘Moreover, his father had lived to 
be more than ninety years of age. Howard 
Odum was apparently in excellent health 
until his last illness. His death, therefore, 
came as a real sorrow to his many friends, 
associates, and students. 

Surviving are his wife, Anna Louise 
Kranz Odum; one daughter, Mary Frances 
Odum Schinhan (Mrs. Philip C. Schinhan), 
of Chapel Hill; two sons, Eugene Pleasants 
Odum, of Athens, Georgia (University of 
Georgia), and Howard Thomas Odum, of 
Durham, North Carolina (Duke Univer- 
sity); six grandchildren; one brother, Hen- 
ry Odum, of Covington, Georgia; and two 
sisters, Nettie Odum Bryce (Mrs. Rowland 
Bryce), Tate, Georgia, and Pauline Odum, 
of Atlanta, Georgia. 

C. Horace HAMILTON. 


North Carolina State College, 
Releigh, N. C. 
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FINANCIAL STATEMENT OF THE RURAL SOCIOLOGY JOURNAL 
1954 
RECEIPTS 
(Held against 1954 subscriptions) ............-csccesccecceees ( 1,700.36) 
(Held against subscriptions for 1955 and beyond) ........... ( 69.63) 
From Rural Sociological Society on 1954 business ................ 1,886.50 
Current subscriptions and sales (1954)... 1,280.47 
Advance subscriptions and sales (1955 and beyond) ............. 2,171.56 
Annual payment from Rural Sociological Society ................ 200.00 
EXPENDITURES 
Mailing costs—Journal (postage, postage fees, mailing envelopes) . 325.56 
Supplies and equipment (letterheads, envelopes, forms, books, etc.) 157.66 
Postage, managing editor’s office... 145.00 
Postage and expense money to other editors. 69.00 
Managing editor’s expenses to annual meeting ................... 68.13 
Other travel and communication (trips and phone calls to printer, ae 
Purchase of back issues for the Society................6.:cceceues 24.19 
To Rural Sociological Society for bests-lesue sales (net sales less 
10% for postage and handling, less cost of back issues pur- 
chased, less 10% for handling of purchases, less direct costs of 
solicitation of needed back issues)............6666ccccccveeeee 728.08 
Binding (for managing editor and editor).................66.00005 6.42 
Personnel wages (part-time secretarial and editorial help)....... 1,200.00 
(Less advance sales, 1955).......... cab ( 2,179.36) 


(Less advance sales, 1956 and beyond) ( 61.83) 


Respectfully submitted, 
A. Lez CoLeEMAN 
Managing Editor 


SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC STUDIES 
quarterly journal of 


Institute of Social and Economic Research 


University College of the West Indies 
Jamaica, B. W. I. 


Contents 
Vol. 3, Nos. 3 and 4 December, 1954 

Slavery and Emancipation in Two Societies.................. M. G. Smith 
Economics of Colonial Monetary Arrangements......... Arthur Hazlewood 
An Economic Study of Agriculture in the Yallahs Valley 

Jamaican Family Life Project: Some Objectives and 

J. Mayone Stycos and Judith Blake 


Subscription per Volume (4 numbers): £1.10.0; U. 8. $4.25; B. W. I. $7.20 


PHYLON 


THE ATLANTA UNIVERSITY 
REVIEW 
of 
RACE AND CULTURE 

invites you 

to join our expanding group of regular readers of the 
ONLY PUBLICATION DIRECTED EXCLUSIVELY TO TRENDS AND 

EVENTS IN RACIAL AND CULTURAL RELATIONS 


The quarterly review features distinguished writers in: 


Topical and timely analyses: 
Sociological and anthropological studies 
Scientific papers 


profiles 
ort stories and poetry 
Puyton Rates: Reviews of current books 


$2.00 per year; a two-year or two one-year subscriptions for $3.50; single 
copies, 75 cents. 
Foreign subscriptions: $2.50 a year; single copies, $1.00 


Address: PHYLON, Atlanta University, Atlanta, Georgia 


When writing advertisers please mention RunaL SocioLoer 
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Announcing— AN IMPORTANT NEW TEXT 
WITH A NEW APPROACH TO SOCIOLOGY 


AMERICAN 
SOCIETY 


URBAN AND RURAL PATTERNS 


By EpMUuUND DES. BRUNNER 
and C. HALLENBECK 


Teachers College, Columbia University 


This handsome new text, just published, was 
prepared in response to a number of requests for 
a new type of basic text in sociology—one de- 


signed especially for students who would prob- 
ably take only one course in sociology. 


Written by a leading rural sociologist and a lead- 
ing urban sociologist, the new text presents a bal- 
anced and integrated sociological analysis of the 
many facets of American life in all types of com- 
munities from rural hamlets to great metropolitan 
centers. To a degree not attained in previous 
texts, it gives the student an understanding of his 
social environment and his relation to it. 


The text is well written, in clear and nontechnical 
language, with illuminating applications at eve 
step. Unusually helpful study aids are provided, 
and there are nearly a hundred interesting half- 
tone illustrations. 


601 pages $6.00 


HARPER & BROTHERS PUBLISHERS 
49 East 33d Street New York 16, New York 


When writing advertisers please mention 
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INTERNATIONAL SOCIAL 
SCIENCE BULLETIN 


Published quarter! the United Nations Educational, 
Scientific and Cultu Or ition, 
19 Avenue Kléber, Paris lée. 
Just issued: Vou. VI, No. 4 
MATHEMATICS AND THE SOCIAL SCIENCES 
Methods and Results — Research Centres 
Contributors to this issue: Claude Lévi-Strauss, B. de Finetti, C. Cherry, 
L. Festinger, A. Tustin, R. C. Booton, Jr., G. Tintner, P. Thionet, E. Sibley 


Review of Documents, Periodicals and Books 
News and Announcements 


Send subscriptions to: 
UNESCO PUBLICATIONS SERVICE 
475 Fifth Avenue 
NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


CURRENT SOCIOLOGY 


Published quarterly by the United Nations Educational, 
Scientific and Cultural Organization, 
19 Avenue Kléber, Paris 16e. 


Covers the various fields of scholarship research of interest to sociologists. 
One or two issues per year are devoted to a classified bibliography of sociologi- 
cal publications; others contain trend reports, supplemented by up-to-date 
bibliographies on selected problems of interest. Bilingual: English-French. 
Annual subscription: $3.50 

Each number: $1.00 


Send subscriptions to: 
U. Distributor: 


UNESCO PUBLICATIONS SERVICE 


475 Fifth Avenue 
NEW YORK CITY, N. Y. 


When writing advertisers please mention Rural 


Announcing 
a Second Edition of 
a Widely Used Text 


Rural Sociology 


Second Edition 


Lowry Nelson, University of Minnesota 


Completely up to date in its second edition, this 
text now incorporates much recent statistical and 
bibliographical data. Many new graphs, maps, and 
photographs are used to supplement the text matter. 


Challenging the student’s attention and interest, Rural Soci- 
ology, Second Edition, presents a thoughtful consideration of 
those factors of rural community life which cause social 
problems in simple family living. It analyzes the culture, 
social institutions, and collective behavior of contemporary 
rural society and discusses the outlook for its future. The 
organization is at once systematic and flexible; the style is 
simple and readable. Questions for Discussion and Selected 
References follow each chapter. The appendix is comprised 
of a list of term paper topics and a bibliography of inter- 
national scope. 


American Book Company 


College Division, 55 Fifth Avenue, New York 3, New York 
Cincinnati — Chicago — Atlanta — Dallas — San Francisco 


When writing advertisers please mention RuRAL Boctoloey 
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Journal of Farm Economics 


PusLisnep By The American Farm Economic Association 
Editor: Haroip G. HALcrow 


FEBRUARY, 1955 Numser } 


LINEAR PROGRAMMING AND FARM MANAGEMENT ANALYSIS....... James N. Boles 
ProsLems or Orper or ECONOMIC AND AGRICULTURAL Po icy. .Heinrich Niehaus 
Tue Impact or Ursan-INDUSTRIAL DevELOPMENT ON AGRICULTURE 


IN THE TENNESSEE VALLEY AND THE SOUTHEAST........... Vernon W. Ruttan 
Resource Use anp Propuctiviry Wor_p Acricu.ture. .Jyoti P. Bhattacharjee 
AGRICULTURAL DEVELOPMENT IN MEXICO..............--555- Clarence A. Moore 


ASPECTS OF MULTIPLE-OWNER INTEGRATION IN THE BrorLer INDUSTRY........... 
R. L. Kohls and J. W. Wiley 


A Srupy or Farmers’ Reactions To UNCERTAIN Price Expectations. .J. A. Boan 


Secretary-Treasurer: Lowe S. HARDIN 
Purdue University, Lafayette, Indiana 


Education and Responsibility 


By Tunts RoMEIN 

Mr. Romein points out basic conflicts in education by examining the three 
dominant educational philosophies—progressivism, classical humanism and 
educational reconstructionism—and compares all of them with the traditional 
Christian view. He holds that these philosophies are based on faith and so 
can be tested on the basis of their concepts about the nature of man, from 
which arise their methods for developing moral responsibility. $3.50 


International Conflict and Collective Security 
By N. Hocan 


This book is a study of the development of collective security as it has 
worked in practice in the League of Nations and United Nations. The approach 
is that of a case study of the principle of concern, defined as a formal recog- 
nition of the fact that organization to preserve peace is essential for every 


political community. 
$3.50 


UNIVERSITY OF KENTUCKY PRESS, LEXINGTON 
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